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INTRODUCTION 


This book is an account of the emergence of a National Socialist 
party from the German nationalist labor movement in the multi- 
national Austrian empire. Made up of unions chiefly concerned with 
protecting workers of German nationality from the competition of 
cheap Czech labor, the German nationalist labor movement was 
strongest in Bohemia, where the rivalry between Czechs and Germans 
in the labor market was most acute. Much of Austrian industry was in 
northern Bohemia, and as it expanded in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century large numbers of Czechs moved from the countryside into the 
industrial centers. Many German workers were displaced by the Czech 
immigrants, who were accustomed to lower standards of living and 
therefore willing to accept lower pay. The anger of the German workers 
developed into an intense hatred of the Czechs, the Czechs resented 
German domination, and as a result of the mutual enmity, the Socialist 
international unions split into German and Czech sections. Some of 
these became separate German and Czech nationalist unions. Other 
German nationalist unions grew out of the protective associations that 
were organized by groups of German workers against the Czech danger. 
_ Around the turn of the century the leaders of some of the more 
militant German nationalist unions decided that they could further the 
members’ interests more effectively if the unions were affiliated with a 
political party under their own control: collaboration with radical 
nationalists had proved disappointing. Accordingly, they met at 
Trautenau in Bohemia in 1904 and organized a party which they 
named the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, or German Workers Party. In the 
following years National Socialist premises and aims increasingly 
provided the dynamic of the party, and in 1918 a party congress 
formally changed the name from German Workers Party to National 
Socialist German Workers Party. Almost from the beginning its 
members called themselves National Socialists. 

If German workers were attracted to National Socialism primarily 
because it undertook to free them from Czech economic competition, 
their receptiveness to its ideas was increased by the bitter political 
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struggles that racked the empire in the years before the First World 
War. The constitution of 1867 had nominally established the equality 
of the two peoples, but the Czechs insisted that in practice they were 
still denied real equality. The Bohemian Question became the great 
unresolved issue in Austrian political life. It deadlocked the machinery 
of government and compelled rule by decree. This led to increasing 
toleration of autocratic methods and to lack of respect and even 
contempt for legal processes. The people lost faith in democracy and 
ceased to be repelled by violence and harsh compulsion of the weak. 
The difference between ethical and barbaric behavior was blurred. The 
way was paved for National Socialism. 

It is possible to view Austrian National Socialism as a manifestation 
of the nineteenth-century revolutionary urge rather than as the product 
of the Czech-German conflict, but this would not explain why it made 
its appearance when it did. A close look at the growth of the German 
nationalist labor movement and its culmination in a National Socialist 
party shows that the antagonism between Germans and Czechs was 
brought to the explosion point by the Czech migrations. In the circum- 
stances the efforts of Germans not only to hold their jobs but to 
preserve the ascendancy of their language and culture took on the 
aspect of a national crusade. The National Socialists proclaimed that 
satisfaction of these vital needs was their goal. 

There has been considerable dispute about the ideological content of 
pre-war Austrian National Socialism. The ideas grouped together as its 
tenets are even less clear-cut than those assigned to nineteenth- 
century liberalism or Marxist socialism. Reduced to simplest terms, 
the essence of its doctrine seems to have been its insistence that the 
interests of the nation came before those of the individual or of any 
social class. It proposed to improve the condition of the “German nation” 
in Austria by radical social and economic reforms. It took an ambiguous 
line, however, on the need to maintain or overthrow the central econo- 
mic and political institutions of modern Europe, as represented, for ex- 
ample, in private property, the state, popular sovereignty, individual 
liberties, and equal economic opportunities. Its position, therefore, 
cannot be easily fitted into the convenient classification of right or left. 

National Socialism offered a final destructive solution forthe German- 
Czech conflict. Examination of the events that led up to its appearance 
in Austria will, I hope, bring into clearer focus the background and 
nature of a mass movement which challenged the whole humanitarian 
tradition of the nineteenth century. 
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In a discussion of the political party founded by the German 
nationalist labor movement of Austria there is no substitute for the 
term “National Socialist.” The German word Nationalsozialist which 
appears in its name cannot be translated in any other way. The men 
who ruled Germany from 1933 to 1945 claimed that their ideas of 
society and the state were unique and tried to preempt the name for 
their movement. Some of their opponents have accepted the claim as 
legitimate, being unwilling to admit that National Socialism was a 
variety of Socialism. It is refuted, however, by the striking parallels 
between the programs and ideological phrases of the Austrian National 
Socialist Party and those of the German National Socialist Party 
headed by Hitler. This is not to say that there was a simple cause-and- 
result relationship between the two parties. Nor does it appear that 
Austrian National Socialism prepared the ground for Hitlerism or 
served as a model for it, even though after the war ended the surviving 
National Socialist leaders were in close contaet with the Munich Nazis. 
There remain such undeniable similarities that to restrict the term to 
the Hitler movement in this work would be to recognize that the Nazis, 
in annexing it, made one permanent conquest. 


CHAPTER I 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


The ultimate sources of Austrian National Socialism must be looked 
for in changes in the thought and behavior of the people of Western 
Europe that had been going on for some 150 years. Most of these 
changes were thought to represent progress, and their proponents 
generally succeeded in labeling the opposition to them reactionary and 
evil; their effects, in fact, are seen in what is now almost universally 
considered praiseworthy in our civilization. The authority of moral 
law was bestowed on such conceptions as popular sovereignty, the trilo- 
gy of liberty, equality, and fraternity, the reality of progress, belief in 
science as the source of answers to metaphysical questions. The liberal 
esprit large was exalted above the conservative idee fixe — since all 
beliefs were held subject to continual modification, tolerance of. the 
new was necessary. Worldly activity and the acquisition of material 
riches were admirable; meditation and poverty to be condemned. Novel 
theorems in mathematical physics destroyed the simple Newtonian 
principles of causation and a mechanical universe. The inclusion of 
man as an integral part of nature undermined faith in the power of 
reason. After Freud man could not be considered a logical being capable 
of knowing and pursuing the ends most profitable to himself; his acts 
were determined rather by emotional conditioning and irrational 
impulses. Propositions that Freud applied to medicine were used by 
Pareto and others as the basis of a new sociology. Acceptance of such 
intellectual innovations became a secular religion in Europe, with its 
own eschatology, proselyting zeal, and intolerance; it tended naturally 
to displace the Christian religion. In nearly every European country the 
new spirit was embodied in new institutions: constitutional government, 
public education, universal suffrage, conscription, capitalist production, 
socialist parties, labor unions, woman suffrage, the popular press. 
These spiritual and material changes combined to create the psychologi- 
cal climate in which radical political and economic ideas could germinate. 

The prevalence of radical democratic ideas in Austria before the 
First World War has been generally played down in Austrian historiog- 
raphy. Both native and foreign historians have pictured the monarchy 
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as, in Oscar Jaszi’s words, “a kind of medieval entail,” in which a 
backward government and society prevented the development of any 
significant industrialization or effective public opinion. Little attention 
has been paid to the intellectual, social, and economic ferments set up 
by the French and Industrial Revolutions. Yet the truth is that 
democratic and liberal stirrings had appeared in Austria long before 
the constitutional era and the emancipation of the masses that dates 
from 1867. Ideas subversive of traditional political and religious au- 
thority had penetrated men’s minds as early as the reign of Maria 
Theresa. The Empress herself, her sons Josef and Leopold, and many 
members of the court and the high officialdom, as well as large numbers 
of middle-class intellectuals in Vienna, Prague, Graz, and other cities, 
were interested in the writers of the French Enlightenment. The rulers 
and ministers were primarily attracted by the particular theories of the 
philosophes that seemed to buttress an efficient centralized dynastic 
absolutism. The middle classes, as the period of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars was to show, responded to the militant exposition of 
democratic principles. 

Historians are still disputing about what was the essence of Austrian 
enlightened despotism, or Josefinism, as it is often called. Whatever 
else it was, Josefinism certainly included a secular faith in the mission 
of the state to care for its subjects. Not the traditional sanctions of 
heredity and religion but the welfare of the people provided the state’s 
raison d’étre. This new emphasis furthered a rational, scientific 
approach to social questions. The monarch’s adoption of an enlightened 
philosophy of government strengthened secular absolutism, but at the 
same time the popularity of this philosophy in the most diverse circles — 
among statesmen, high churchmen, intellectuals, and working men — 
developed a receptiveness to change that in the long range undermined 
imperial and ecclesiastical authority.! 


1 Cf. Fritz Valjavec, Der Josefinismus. Zur Geistigen Entwicklung Oesterreichs im achtzehn- 
ten und neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 2nd enlarged edition (Vienna, 1945), pp. viiff., for a thorough 
discussion of the literature. Ferdinand Maas, Der Josefinismus, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1951-54). 
Maas attributes extreme Josefine views to Kaunitz, in Josefinismus, I. passim. Other typical 
influential Josefine officials were Count F. J. Saurau, Josef v. Sonnenfels and Gerhard van 
Swieten. Cf. Karl Hafner, ‘Franz Josef Graf von Saurau,”’ Zeitschrift des historischen Vereines 
für Steiermark, VII (1909), p. 26f. Abbot Stephan Rautenstrauch, Bishop Ambros Simon v. 
Stock, in the ı8th century, and in the ıgth and 2oth, Cardinals Schwarzenberg (Prague), 
Rauscher, and Piffl (Vienna), were prominent Josefine churchmen. Cf. Cölestin Wolfsgruber, 
Kardinal Schwarzenberg, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1906-17), idem., Josef Othmar Kardinal Rauscher 
(Freiburg, 1888). Konrad Meindl, Leben und Wirken des Bischofs Franz Josef Rudigier von 
Linz, 3 vols. (Linz, 1891-97). Wilhelm Maurer on the purpose and effects of the political 
thought of the Enlightenment in the states of the Holy Roman Empire, in Aufklärung, 
Idealismus, und Restauration (Giessen, 1930), I. p. 146f. Karl Eder, Der Liberalismus in 
Oesterreich (Vienna, 1952), pp. Orff. 
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The French Enlightenment, however, was not the only source of 
liberal and democratic ideas in late eighteenth-century Austria. 
Jansenism was strong in Bohemia-Moravia, and Hussite beliefs and 
practices still survived among the Czechs. Adherence to these sects was 
in itself a kind of protest against authority.2 Various Austrian writers — 
Jacob Glatz, Anton Wittola, Johann Friedel, and Jacob Frint - 
extolled the benefits of democracy. Ludwig Wekhrlin, one of the first 
pamphleteers in the German language to praise the French Revolution, 
showed how a Josefine centralized state, with equality of all nation- 
alities before the law but with German the language of administration, 
could be considered in harmony with genuinely democratic ideals. The 
aims of the Revolution exerted such fascination that in 1794 a group of 
prominent radicals in Vienna entered into a plot — the so-called Jacobin 
conspiracy — to overthrow the government and set up a democratic 
regime. Centralism, nationalism, liberalism, and democracy, all had 
their adherents, and frequently the same individuals supported several 
of them. From the standpoint of political and ecclesiastical authority 
all were subversive. 

During the Napoleonic period, when the Habsburg lands experienced 
French invasion and occupation — the treaties of Schönbrunn, Press- 
burg, and Vienna were dictated in the heart of the Austrian Empire — 
the nationalist ardor of the inhabitants showed the strength of their 
desire for popular sovereignty, for nationalism is a working form of that 
abstract doctrine. If Austrian resistance to the French invader laid 
less stress on the goal of a national state than did the German liberals 
and nationalists in Prussia, it was because of the polyglot character of 
the empire.4 


2 Cf. E. Winter, “Der Jansenismus in Böhmen and Mähren und seine Bedeutung fuer die 
Geistige Entwicklung Oesterreich-Ungarns,’’ Süd-Ost Forschungen (Munich), VII, 1942, pp. 
43ff. (Pekaf disputed Palacky’s conviction that Hussism was simply an early form of 
Czech nationalism, in Dějiny československé, Prague, 1921). 

3 Cf. Fritz Valjavec, Karl Gottlieb von Windisch. Das Leben eines südostdeutschen Bürgers 
der Aufklärungszeit (Munich, 1936), passim. Hugo Hantsch, Die Geschichte Oesterreichs (Graz- 
Vienna, n.d. — 1947), II, p. 238f. Ernest Wangermann, From Joseph II to the Jacobin Trials. 
Government Policy and Public Opinion in the Habsburg Dominions in the Period of the French 
Revolution (New York, 1959), passim. 

4 Cf. André Rober, L’idée nationale autrichienne et les guerres de Napoléon. L’ A postolat du 
baron de Hormayr et le salon de Caroline Pichler (Paris, n.d.), passim. Alexandra Siegel von 
Siegville, Das Problem der Oesterreichischen Nation beim Freiherrn Josef von Hormayr. 
(unpublished diss., Vienna, 1937), passim. Lajos Vajk, Hormayr es Böttiger. Levelek a becsi 
szellemi elet törtenetehez (Budapest, n.d.), passim. Walter C. Langsam, The Napoleonic War and 
German Nationalism in Austria (New York, 1930), passim. Langsam quotes from a variety of 
democratic nationalist songs, and plays by J. M. Armbruster, Friedrich Fröhlich, C. F. Sun- 
tinger, Franz Kurz, J. S. Jumar, A. G. von Bergenstamm, Johann Pezzl, Josef Rohrer and 
others. Cf. Heinrich von Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, 2 vols. 3rd edition (Munich, 1940), I, pp. 
238ff. H. Schroth, Welt-und Staatsideen des deutschen Liberalismus, 1859-1866 (Berlin, 1931), 


p. 40. 
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The revolutionary ideas that inspired liberal opinion in western 
Germany after the fall of Napoleon soon crossed the border to Austria. 
German idealist philosophy, romantic nationalism, and passion for 
research — all to some extent destructive of the existing dynastic 
absolutism — swept through the universities of Vienna and Prague and 
many other schools and seeped down to persons of all classes.® In the 
Vormärz period nationalistic German liberals in Austria read Dahl- 
mann’s historical studies of the French and English revolutions and 
used them as arguments for constitutional government and for giving 
free play to the individual’s thoughts and gifts.6 Young Hegelians like 
Julius Fröbel advocated democratic government, responsible ministries, 
human rights, and civil and religious equality. Metternich’s alarm at 
the interest in these ideas after 1791 was well founded.’ 

Loyalty to the monarchy and idealization of the emperor declined 
notably after the death of Emperor Franz in 1835. “Vulgar Josefinism” 
became more militant in opposing upper-class privileges, more posi- 
tively anti-clerical rather than merely insistent on strict supervision 
of the church, less tolerant of dynastic and religious absolutism. 
Devotion to the principles of liberty and equality united liberals and 
democrats in opposition to the Obrigkeitsstaat.8 Responsible liberals in 
Vienna in the forties congregated in clubs that while tolerated by the 
police were actually centers of subversive talk. One of these, the Ju- 
ridisch-Politischer Leseverein (1841), contained lawyers, industrialists, 
and government officials. Alexander Bach, Schmerling, Lasser, 
Pratobevera, Doblhof, Hornbostl, and Sommaruga, all future ministers, 
were members; as were also the university professors Endlicher, 
Kudler, Marchant, and Rudolf von Althaber, and a group of liberal 
aristocrats. More radical agitation went on in the secret societies — the 
Iduna, Arminia, Helikia, Liberalia, and Germania in Vienna, and in 
similar conspiratorial clubs in Prague and other cities.? Radical de- 


5 Srbik, ‘War Oesterreich geistiges Ausland?” Deutsche Einheit, I, pp. 237-238, 252, 284f. 

6 Cf. Thomas Wilhelm, Die Englische Verfassung und der Vormärzliche Deutsche Liberalis- 
mus (Stuttgart, 1928). H. Kobylinski, Die Französische Revolution als Problem in Deutschland 
1840-1848 (Berlin, 1933). 

? E. Feuz, Julius Froebel, seine politische Entwicklung bis 1849, unpublished diss. (Bern, 
1932). W. Vietak, Das Lebensgefühl des Biedermeier (Vienna, 1931). “Vom Wesen des Oester- 
reichischen Biedermeier und seiner Dichtung,’ Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissensschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte, 9. Jahrg. 1931, p. 652. Nagl-Zeidler-Castle, Deutsch-Oesterreichtsche 
Literaturgeschichte, 4 vols. (Vienna, 1930-1937), II, Part I, p. 390f. Rudolf Kiszling, (e¢ al), 
Die Revolution im Kaisertum Oesterreich, 1848-1849, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1948), I, p. 33. Heinrich 
von Srbik, Metternich, Der Staatsmann und der Mensch, 2 vols. (Munich, 1925), I, pp. 155-160. 

8 Srbik, Metternich, I, p. 555. Valjavec, Josefinismus, p. 136. Cf. Walter C. Langsam, 
Francis the Good (New York, 1949), pp. 165-166. 

9 Cf. Franz, Liberalismus, pp. 11-41. Hans Raupach, Der Czechische Frühnationalismus. 
Ein Beitrag zur Gesellschafts- und Ideengeschichte des Vormärz in Böhmen. (Essen, 1939), 
passim. 
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mocratic sentiments enlivened the poems of Freiligrath and Herwegh; 
even Grillparzer, though he opposed the revolution of 1848, was highly 
critical of the regime it tried to overthrow. 

The democratic cause in Austria in the Vormärz period owed much 
to the support it received from the Catholic church, which tended to 
ally itself with the people in opposition to the absolutism of the state. 
When the state asserted its authority over the church, many devout 
Catholic priests and laymen appealed to communicants to defend the 
church against the state on the ground that the Christian way of life was 
threatened. At this time the government was still actuated, if with 
somewhat diminishing rigor, by the Josefine idea of church-state rela- 
tions — the union of throne and altar. This idea was upheld by the 
higher clergy, but an opposition group organized the so-called Catholic 
Renewal movement and appealed to the people for support. (Similar 
movements were stirring among Catholics in southern Germany and 
France.) Its intellectual leaders were Clemens Maria Hofbauer, 
Friedrich Schlegel, Adam Miiller, Zacharias Werner, F. A. Klinkow- 
ström, Karl Ernst Jarcke, and Friedrich Schlosser, several of whom were 
Catholic converts who had come to Austria from northern Germany.1° 

These men declared that the clergy had been reduced to the level of 
imperial officials and had lost their rightful independence of the state. 
The church in their view should be separate from the state and not 
subservient to it. They saw that under Josefine absolutism the church 
could recover its power only by reviving Christian piety and to do this 
it must be able to carry on extensive propaganda. They demanded, 
therefore, freedom for the Catholic press and for Catholic assembly, 
association, and education — reforms which would have amounted to 
the establishment of liberal constitutional government. 

Austrian Catholics of German nationality sought close relations with 
Catholics in the other states of the German Confederation until the 
defeat at Königgrätz in 1866; after that they turned away from Ger- 
many and cultivated the Catholics in the other parts of the Habsburg 
empire. Thus Austrian political Catholicism became in the main 


10 Cf. Rudolf Till, Hofbauer und sein Kreis (Vienna, 1951), passim; Die Anfänge des Christ- 
lichen Parteidenkens in Oesterreich, unpublished diss. (Vienna, 1933), passim, Leopold Lent- 
ner, Das Erwachen der Modernen Katholischen Soztalidee (Vienna, 1951). E. Winter, Die 
Geistige Entwicklung Anton Günthers und seine Schule (Vienna, 1930), p. 173f. Heinrich von 
Srbik, Deutsche Einheit (Munich, 1935), I, p. 454. J. J. Wright, National Patriotism in Papal 
Teaching (Westminster, n.d. - 1943). The Catholic movement in Baden at this time was both 
ultramontane and democratic. Cf. Ludwig Bergsträsser, Studien zur Vorgeschichte der Zen- 
trumspartei (Tübingen, 1910). Joseph N. Moody, editor, Church and Society: Catholic Social 
and Political Thought and Movements, 1789-1950. (New York, 1953). 
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opposed to nationalist movements. Czech, Polish, and Italian-speaking 
priests, however, were individually strong supporters of the national- 
ism of their peoples. Political Catholicism presented a curious contra- 
diction. It upheld tradition, order, and authority and condemned 
liberal free-thinking and the secular cult of the Volk and Fatherland; 
yet it declared that the state could not command unlimited obedience 
and that the wishes of the church’s millions of communicants might 
constitute a higher authority than the state possessed.11 

The middle-class revolution of 1848, which broke out almost 
simultaneously in Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Venice, Milan, and other 
cities of the empire, showed the strength of liberal, national, and 
democratic sentiments. Naturally, the good society that was its goal 
meant different things to different men and changed with the passage of 
time. In March, 1848, its leaders were advocates of constitutional 
monarchy, free trade, local self-rule, parliamentary government, 
personal liberty, and freedom of religion and the press. Later, republi- 
cans, radical democrats, and socialists seized the helm. In the struggle 
between the partisans of popular sovereignty and of dynastic autocracy 
the latter won, but the strength of the defeated was demonstrated. 
Even in its failure the revolution showed that absolutism could not 
continue indefinitely.12 It also dramatized the aims of its protagonists 
for all the emperor’s subjects and, as Friedjung observed, drew them 
more immediately “into the current and life of European society’ .13 
The period of neo-absolutism that followed was in fact only an inter- 
lude, and by no means a wholly reactionary one. Agitation for political, 
economic, and social reforms continued, and after 1860 various 

11 Cf. Wilhelm Emanuel v. Ketteler, Deutschland nach dem Kriege von 1866. (Mainz, 1867). 
F. J. Buss, Die Deutsche Einheit und Preussenliebe in Ludwig Bergsträsser, Der Politische 
Katholizimus, 2 vols. (Munich, 1921-1923), I, p. 178. 

12 The revolution in the Austrian Empire is described at length in a number of excellent 
works: Kiszling, Revolution im Kaisertum Oesterreich, Josef Redlich, Das Oesterreichische 
Staats- und Reichsproblem, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1920), I, Part 1, pp. 92f. 320f. Part 2, 76f. Heinrich 
Friedjung, Oesterreich 1848-1850, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 1918) I, p. 154f. Louis Eisenmann, 
Le Compromis Austro-hongrois de 1867 (Paris, 1904), p. 126f. Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, I, p. 
754f. Cf. Karl Hugelmann, ed., Das Nationalitätenrecht des Alten Oesterreich (Vienna, 1934), 
pp. 45ff. R. John Rath, “The Viennese Liberals and the Revolution of 1848,” Journal of 
Central European Affairs, XV, No. 3, October, 1955, pp. 227-239; The Viennese Revolution 
of 1848 (Austin, Tex. 1957). Robert J. Kann, The Multinational Empire, Nationalism and 
Reform in the Habsburg Monarchy, 2 vols. (New York, 1950), I, p. 68f. II, p. 2ıf.) F. A. Lans- 
master shows how democratic Catholics, priests as well as laymen, took a leading part in the 
revolution, in Alois Flir (Innsbruck, 1899). Cf. Oswald von Gschliesser, Die nationale Ein- 
heitsbewegung in Deutsch-Tirol im Jahre 1848 (Innsbruck, 1938). See also Franz Schnabel, Der 


Zusammenschluss des Politischen Katholizismus in Deutschland im Jahre 1848 (Heidelberg, 
1910). J. B. Kiszling, Geschichte der Deutschen Katholikentage (Münster, 1920) I, Chapters 


5, 7. 
13 Friedjung, Oesterreich von 1848 bis 1860, p. 266f. 
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constitutional experiments were tried. Finally, in 1867, the pressing 
problems of Hungarian nationalism, threatened bankruptcy, and the 
lost war with Prussia forced the government to compromise. 

The constitution adopted in December, 1867, for the western half 
of the dual state fulfilled the demands of doctrinaire classical liberals. 
In form a series of acts of the Reichsrat - known as Fundamental Laws - 
that were sanctioned by the emperor as a supplement to the February 
Patent of 1861, it recognized the reconstruction of the empire and the 
arrangements (the so-called Ausgleich) that the crown had already 
made with the representatives of Hungary. It established in the name- 
less “‘cisleithanian”’ half of the empire a constitutional state in which 
the emperor, now subordinate to the constitution, shared his powers 
with rather than gave them up to a bicameral legislature. Written into 
it were guarantees of the liberty of the individual, including his 
“inalienable right to the preservation of his nationality and language.” 
These liberalizing provisions were capped in 1868-69 by legislative 
measures modernizing the penal code and the administration of 
justice, abolishing many of the mercantile restrictions and instituting 
free trade, removing the civil and religious disabilities of Jews and Pro- 
testants, decreeing universal military service, and permitting a 
considerable degree of local self-government.14 Rechbauer, a leading 
Liberal of his day, referring to the February Patent to which the 
Fundamental Laws were supposed to be merely a supplement, said 
that the constitution in essence established the “‘sovereignty of the 
reasonable will of all’’.15 It represented a true revolution in that it 
made the people ultimately the highest authority, though the Austrian 
Liberals, like most Liberals in Europe, tried to avoid subjection to 
what Leopold von Hasnercalled the “Caudine yoke of brutal quantity.’’16 

The discrepancy between the oligarchic and the democratic theses 
of the Liberal creed was exposed with especial clearness in Austria as a 
result of the peculiar historical development of the Habsburg empire, 
but it confronted Liberals in Great Britain and France also. Austrian 
Liberals resolved problems arising from it very much as did those in 
other countries. 


14 For the December Constitutional Laws and subsequent liberal measures, see Gustav 
Kolmer, Parlament und Verfassung in Oesterreich, 1848-1904, 8 vols. (Vienna, 1902-1914), II, 
p. 191f. On local self government see Josef Redlich, Das Wesen der Oesterreichischen Kom- 
munal-Verfassung (Leipzig, 1910); Das Oesterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem, I, pp. 
460f., 726f.; Heinrich Heffter, Deutsche Selbstverwaltung im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Stutt- 
gart, 1950), PP. 445-452. 

15 Stenographische Protokolle des Reichsrats, 53. Sitzung, 10/9/1861. 

16 Leopold von Hasner, Denkwürdigkeiten (Vienna, 1892), p. 48. 
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The Liberal policy of most Western countries in the nineteenth 
century opened the way to perhaps the greatest social and intellectual 
transformation that Europe had experienced since its conversion to 
Christianity. The minds of men were stirred by the new political 
institutions — elections, representative governing bodies, and the like - 
by lectures on science and economics in the schools and universities, 
by such liberal journals as the Times of London, the Paris Temps, the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, even by the introduction of the factory 
system and the rise of capitalism. Various historians have conveyed 
the impression that the new Liberal spirit did not establish itself in 
Austria, but this is ignoring the evidence of events. The 1867 consti- 
tution, it is true, made the ministers responsible to the emperor, not to 
parliament, and therefore, technically speaking, did not create a real 
parliamentary state, but it became standing practice for ministers to 
resign or be dismissed if they could not finally obtain a parliamentary 
majority for their major proposals. Laws originating as emergency 
decrees by the emperor had to be countersigned by the minister con- 
cerned and accepted by the Reichsrat within one year. Whatever the 
result might have been in a real test of power between the Reichsrat 
and the emperor, parliamentary life in Austria came to be more and 
more a democratic experience. Moreover, in appointing non-party 
ministers (the Beamtenministerium was customary after 1900) the 
crown bowed to the power of liberal ideas and regularly chose such 
men as Eugen Böhm-Bawerk, Ernst von Körber, Franz Klein, Frie- 
drich von Wieser, Gautsch, Kielmannsegg, and Czedik. Liberal Party 
leaders — Ernst von Plener, and others — were consulted by all govern- 
ments on important matters, and long after the party had declined to 
insignificance known Liberals continued to hold key posts in adminis- 
tration, finance, and industry. 

Among the political ideologies that struggled for domination in 
Austria in the latter half of the nineteenth century Liberalism most 
deeply impregnated the collective life and the individual mentality. In 
spite of its eventual loss of prestige it maintained its sway over the 
minds of the high officialdom and the rich upper-middle classes, that is, 
the “ruling class” of Alt-Oesterreich, until the end of the monarchy. 
Liberal premises were, indeed, taken for granted by most Austrians. 
Liberalism informed Freud’s psychology, Schnitzler’s plays, Karl 
Kraus’ great editorials. Liberal newspapers like the Neue Freie Presse, 
the Wiener Tagblatt, the Reichenberger Zeitung, and the Ndrodny Listy 
of Prague stood for Austrian opinion in the eyes of the world. Moritz 
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Benedikt of the Neue Freie Presse was for a generation one of the ten or 
twelve most powerful men in the country: his paper had the same kind 
of authority in Central Europe as the Times and the Temps had in 
Britain and France.1? 

The ascendancy of liberal ideas brought an expansion of practically 
all the means of public instruction. As the result of the school law of 
1868 literacy rose to a point comparable to that in France and Belgium 
- 66% as against 69% and 66%. Shortly after 1867 technical Hoch- 
schulen were opened in Vienna, Prague, Briinn, and Lemberg. The new 
universities and technical schools founded at Klausenburg (1872), 
Agram (1874), and Czernowitz (1879) were bastions of Liberalism.18 
Innsbruck and Graz recovered full university rank. In the field of 
economics the “Austrian school’’ became famous for fathering Karl 
Menger’s theory of marginal utility (Grenznutzenlehre). New scientific 
or pseudo-scientific doctrines like materialism and mechanism were 
popularized. There was endless discussion about the nature of the 
cosmos, the origins of life, and the purpose of man’s life on earth. 
Intellectuals, politicians, industrialists, and aristocrats — people like 
Friedrich Jodl, Bertha von Suttner, Marianne Hainisch, Richard von 
Kraft-Ebing, Peter Rosegger, Karl Kraus, Heinrich Lammasch, Ernst 
von Plener, and Prince Alfred Wrede — subscribed to extreme, even 
fantastic, liberal causes. Volksbildner (bringing culture to the masses), 
pacifists, suffragettes flourished, as did a variety of more eccentric 
groups — vegetarians, nudists, and so forth.19 

The new ideas spread from the universities to the man in the street 
through the elementary schools and the popular press. As they in- 
creasingly affected the thinking of the masses, the traditional con- 
servative virtues of service, sociality, and obedience ceased to be 
revered and were even called oppressive and reactionary. Respect for 


17 E. V. Zenker, Geschichte der Journalistik in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1900). Stefan Zweig, Die 
Welt von Gestern (Vienna, 1918), p. 143. Henry Wickham Steed, Hapsburg Monarchy (London 
1913). 

18 Paul Molisch, Die Deutschen Hochschulen in Oesterreich und die politisch-nationale 
Entwicklung nach dem Jahre 1848 (Munich, 1922), pp. 32-136. Cf. C. Strakosch-Grassmann, 
Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens (Vienna, 1905). German Klausenburg = Rumanian Cluj; 
Agram = Croatian Zagreb; Czernowitz = Rumanian Cernauti. 

19 Cf. H. M. Gorgen, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Ethischen Bewegung (Vienna, 1933). W. 
Borner, Friedrich Jodl (Vienna, 1911). M. Jodl, Friedrich Jodl (Vienna, 1920). ‘‘Carl Siegel” 
in Neue Oesterreichische Biographie, Section 1, vol. II (Vienna, 1925), pp. 81-96, VII (1931), 
pp. 206-207. Albert Fuchs, Geistige Strömungen in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1949), pp. 149-154. 
Bertha von Suttner, Memoiren (Stuttgart-Leipzig, 1909). Alfred Hermann Fried, Handbuch 
der Friedensbewegung (Vienna, 1912). Marianne Hainisch, ‘‘Die Geschichte der Frauenbewe- 
gung in Oesterreich,” Handbuch der Frauenbewegung, Part I (Vienna, 1go1)[pp. 167-189. 
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existing institutions was eroded by the liberal inclination to regard all 
propositions as subject to revision. Even in the more agricultural and 
feudal eastern half of the dual state social and intellectual life showed 
the imprint of liberal ideas. Count Albert Apponyi, looking back over 
the period after 1867, wrote that in 1914 “Hungary simply could not be 
recognized: it had become a European Kulturstaat.’’29 

In this atmosphere of free thought and changing standards radical 
democratic demands found increasing support. A measure of their 
appeal to the Austrian electorate is seen in the decline in parliamentary 
strength of the parties that believed in economic laissez faire and the 
corresponding liberal political creed. At first those who departed from 
the old Liberalism were largely concerned with practical measures for 
improving social conditions; later the cleavage between liberals and 
radicals was the result of two quite different views of society and 
involved the very structure and function of the state. 

The original Czech Liberals, known as the Old Czechs, were not too 
“liberal” to ally themselves with a faction of the high Bohemian 
aristocracy, the so-called Bohemian Feudalists. Palacky himself 
showed in his Political Testament of 1872 that he had no definite 
program of social legislation and no understanding of the vast complex 
of problems created by industrialization.2! But the Old Czechs were 
committed to a nationalist program, and that opened the door to 
radicalism. They refused to sanction the constitution of 1867 on the 
ground that it failed to put an end to the age-old discrimination against 
the Czech people and assured the continued dominance of the Germans. 
For a time they withdrew from the Reichsrat. The German Liberals 
maintained that Paragraph Nineteen of the Fundamental Laws assured 
the liberty and equality of all nationalities in the western half of the 
Dual Monarchy. The leaders of the generation active in 1867 and the 
following years — Ignaz von Plener, his son Ernst, Eduard Herbst, and 
Alfred von Berger among others - rejected in all sincerity the idea that 
Germans claimed to be a superior group simply by reason of being 
German; they held rather that wealth was the chief criterion of 
political responsibility — the prizes in the economic struggle went to 
those who earned them. Their legislation was designed to make sure 
that Germans received their just deserts. Like Louis Philippe to the 


20 Albert Graf Apponyi, “Franz Josef als König von Ungarn,” in Steinitz, (ed.), Erinne- 
rungen an Franz Josef I (Berlin, 1931), p. 116. 

21 Franz Palacky, Politisches Testament (Prague, 1872), pp. 18ff. Reference is to the 
German edition which appeared simultaneously with the Czech version. 
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French, they said in effect to the Czechs: ‘Enrich yourselves, and you 
will join the pays légal.” 22 

But the Czechs measured equality by the number of government jobs 
open to Czech-speaking citizens, the number of Czech schools and 
universities, the size of government subsidies to Czech theaters and 
museums. Equality required that numerical strength of a nationality 
should determine its proportion in the civil service and the amount of 
public money allotted to institutions furthering its language and culture. 
The German minority in Bohemia-Moravia objected to this principle 
on the ground that they were the ones who paid most of the taxes: 
it would be tyrannical to force them to support a Czech culture. 
Spokesmen for each nationality invoked its superior Beszizstand, a 
concept of worth that depended on numbers, wealth, living standards, 
and tradition. The Czechs challenged the validity of the census as a 
means of determining numerical strength because it decided nationality 
by the Umgangssprache, and they disputed the Germans’ interpretation 
of the traditional distinction between Landessprache and Landesübliche 
Sprache. The difficulty ‘was compounded by the tendency of once 
homogeneous districts to become nationally mixed. 

In Bohemia the Czechs claimed that the entire historical province 
should be an administrative unit with Czech as the language of state; 
most of the German minority wanted partition and the creation of a 
Deutsch-Böhmen. In Styria and Carniola, on the other hand, it was the 
Germans who demanded a single administration with German as the 
state language: Slovene culture, they argued, could not be taken 
seriously. Only the fanatical nationalist Georg von Schönerer openly 
proposed organizing all of Bohemia as a German province. 

Before 1890 most nationalities would have agreed to “‘adequate 
safeguards” for alien minorities, though there was a tendency to pay 
greater respect to the desires of the so-called ‘‘historic peoples” than to 
those “without a history.” In the following years Bohemian Germans 
urged with growing vehemence that certain areas be reserved for one 
people; other residents in those areas would be at best tolerated 
foreigners. This romantic desire to recreate the ancient tribal communi- 
ty reinforced the national jealousies and economic grievances that were 
producing an increasingly radical public opinion. The only restraint 
that nationalist agitators bowed to was the fear of being prosecuted for 
treason, and that too eventually faded out. 


22 Ernst von Plener, Erinnerungen, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1911—1912), III, p. 286. Cf. Plener’s 
‚Reden 1873-1910, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1911), passim. Kann, Multinational Empire, I, pp. 90-97. 
The Fundamental Articles are printed in Kolmer, Parlament und Verfassung, II, p. ıgıf. 
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Though the Old Czechs protested that Paragraph Nineteen failed 
to establish equality and was a mere blind for German domination, 
German radicals charged that the constitution, while favoring the 
rich, did not provide sufficient protection for Germans of other classes 
or for the German culture. As early as 1861 a group in the Reichsrat 
known as the Autonomisten urged that certain Slav regions be detached 
from Austria so that what was left could be overwhelmingly if not 
entirely German-speaking. They intended, however, to retain all of 
Styria, Carniola, and Bohemia-Moravia for their proposed German 
Austrian state on the ground that these provinces had an indissoluble 
historical connection with the Holy Roman Empire and Vienna.23 For 
Liberalism to tolerate tyranny over alien nationalities while defending 
individual liberties was a paradox that became more blatant as 
nationalism developed into a democratic movement. 

The democratic implications of nationalism as a working form of the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty caused confusion and division among 
German Liberals. Other internal conflicts arose over such democratic 
proposals as extension of the suffrage, welfare legislation, and con- 
scription. The differences became so acute that in 1879 a number of 
radicals, including Victor Adler, Engelbert Pernerstorfer, Georg von 
Schénerer, Heinrich Friedjung, Adolf Fischhof, and Robert Pattai, 
broke away from the Liberal Party and held discussions over the next 
couple of years for the purpose of forming a new democratic German- 
nationalist party, to be named the Deutsche Volkspartei. The attempt 
was premature, and the leaders, known after 1882 as the Linz group, 
drifted into Marxism, extreme nationalism, or Christian Socialism, or 
remained a democratic wing of the Liberal Party. In 1881 there was an 
abortive attempt to form an anti-Semitic alliance in Parliament by 
certain liberal deputies with the reputation of being betont Nationale. 
Their action was a portent of mounting radicalism. In 1885 Schönerer 
founded his extreme nationalist and anti-Jewish Verband der Deutsch- 
nationalen, the first of his many pan-German, anti-Habsburg, anti- 
Catholic, and anti-Jewish associations that earned him the admiration 
of Hitler. 

Rebellious nationalist and democratic Liberals finally succeeded, in 
August, 1895, in forming a Deutsche Volkspartei (or Nationalpartei) with 
the Linz program as its platform. In September of the same year the 
old clerical Konservative Partet was reorganized by a group of young 


23 Cf. Franz von Krones, Moritz von Kaiserfeld (Leipzig, 1888), pp. 174-177. 
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democratic-minded members as the Katholische Volkspartet.24 The 
promulgation of the Badeni speech-ordinances in 1897 touched off mad 
scenes in the Reichsrat and on the Prague and Vienna Graben that 
impressed Austrian and foreign observers alike as signs of a new and 
dangerous revolutionary ferment. In 1904 a group of workers in Bohe- 
mia founded a frankly nationalist and socialist party, the Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei. A radical German-national peasant party, the Deutsche 
Agrarpartei, was formed in Bohemia in 1905. “Universal and equal” 
manhood suffrage for Reichsrat elections was introduced in 1907. By 
IgII, the year of the last Reichsrat elections, the old German Liberal 
and Conservative parties had left the stage of politics. 

The same progression toward greater radicalism was evident in the 
Czech political parties. The Old Czechs, headed by Palacky and Rieger, 
were accused of being the tools of clerical aristocrats and of pursuing a 
“begging for crumbs” policy (Brosamenpolitik) by the free-thinking, 
democratic Young Czechs, led by Eduard and Julius Gregr, Karel 
Sladkowsky, Emanuel Engel, Pravoslav Trojan, and Josef Herold. 
Having refused to join Rieger in the Taaffe government, these men 
carried the nationalist thesis to the masses, making effective use of the 
daily press and introducing a vigorous earthy tone into political 
speeches. They chose their slogans to catch the ear of the crowd at the 
moment: in the 1870’s and 1880’s they derided the goal of the Old 
Czechs, the Bohemian Constitution, as not worth a “pipe of tobacco ;’’25 
yet in 1888 and 1890 they wrecked the current negotiations over the 
status of Bohemia in the empire by their insistence on the unity of 
Bohemia as the Czech national homeland. Ernst von Plener believed at 
the time that the Young Czechs were aiming at an independent Czech 
national state.26 In the Bohemian provincial elections of 1888 the 
Young Czechs elected 42 out of 79 municipal and county councillors. 
The Old Czechs were practically erased as a party in the Reichsrat 
elections of 1891. 

But the Young Czechs were themselves only a late child of classical 
nineteenth-century Liberalism. The radical democrats among them 
eventually left the party — some for Socialism, some for the nationalist 
and revolutionary Czech National Socialist Party (Ceska Strana 


24 On the foundation of parties cf. Richard Charmatz, Oesterreichs Innere Geschichte 1848- 
1907 (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 8ıff. 

25 Eduard Gregr, Unsere Politik [in German] (Prague, 1878), p. 2. Cf. Münch, Böhmische 
Tragödie, pp. 418-436. 

46 Cf. Kolmer, Parlament und Verfassung, IV, pp. 3685. Plener, Erinnerungen, III, P 
295f. 
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Narodni Socialni) founded in 1898, others, after 1905 for the Czech 
Agrarian Party (Ceska Agraristrana). The Agrarians proclaimed the 
solidarity of all Czech country dwellers and demanded a list of political 
and economic reforms for the benefit of this rural Volksgemeinschaft. 
They became by Igı1 the biggest Czech party, with 39 Reichsrat seats.?? 
One of those who resigned from the Young Czechs was Thomas 
Masaryk, who then founded a new party, the Realists (1899). Two 
other new parties, the Radical Progressive Party (formed in 1897) and 
the Radical Constitutional Party (1899), combined in 1908 as the 
Constitutional Progressive Party. Rejecting any thought of peaceful 
compromise, this group welcomed the opening of the decisive struggle 
between Germandom and Slavdom, It went so far as to appeal to 
France and Russia for help against Austria in the struggle for Czech 
freedom and rejoiced at the prospect of a world war.28 

Along with their nationalist aims the new parties sought to improve 
the workers’ economic condition and looked forward to revolutionary 
social changes. The existing poverty and discontent helped their 
growth just as it did the growth of Marxian Socialism. The majority of 
organized industrial workers, if they took part in public life at all, 
belonged to the Sociel Democratic Party after its founding in 188g. 
With the introduction of universal manhood suffrage for Reichsrat 
elections the Social Democrats, and also the Christian Socialists and the 
Radical Nationalists, greatly increased their parliamentary strength. In 
IgII the Social Democrats, with eighty-eight deputies, became the 
largest party in the Reichsrat. They were never invited, however, to 
enter the government. 

During the time that Liberalism was dominant in Austria the 
government tried to curb the power of the Roman Catholic church. 
Driven thus into opposition, the church sought popular support and 
was able to build itself up as, in effect, a tribune of the people. Every 
extension of the suffrage, therefore, increased clerical power. As the 
social problems rising out of industrialization became acute, the church 


27 Cf. Willy Lorenz, Die Tschechischen Parteien im alten Oesterreich (Unpub. diss. Vienna, 
1941), pp. 66-69. 

28 For the drift toward radicalism in Czech politics cf: Jan Heidler, Ceské politické strany v 
Čechách, na Moravě a ve Slezsku (Prague, 1914), Karel Kazbunda, Krise česká politická a viden- 
ská jednání o t.gv. punktace v 1890 (Prague, n.d.), T. G. Masaryk, Česká otázka (Prague, 1895); 
Naše nynější krise (Prague, 1895). Jan Pekárek, Československá Zivnostensko-obchodnickd 
strana stavovská (Prague, 1931). Lorenz, Tschechische Parteien, pp. 65-69, and passim. Otakar 
Odložilík, “Enter Masaryk: a prelude to his political career,” JCEA, X, No. 1, 1950, pp. 22- 
27. S. Harrison Thomson, ‘‘Czech and German: Action, Reaction, and Interaction,” JCEA, 
No. 3, (October, 1941), pp. 306-324. 
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decided it might better cooperate in their solution than leave the 
matter entirely to the Socialists and Radicals. For this purpose it 
needed a political party which like other groups in the Reichsrat could 
bring pressure on the government. It found such an instrument in the 
nascent Christian Social movement, which eventually developed into a 
powerful mass party with markedly democratic tenets. 

The intellectual starting-point of Christian Socialism in Austria was 
Karl von Vogelsang’s belief that an effort should be made to relieve 
social distress through Christian cooperation rather than through 
socialist measures. Vogelsang inspired discussion of this idea in several 
journals — Das Vaterland (1875), the Monatsschrift für Gesellschafts- 
wissenschaft und Volkswirtschaft, and the Monatsschrift für Christliche 
Sozialreform — and it won the support of a considerable number of 
nobles and priests, including Prince Alois Liechtenstein, Count Egbert 
Belcredi, Count Gustav Blome, Father Franz Martin Schindler, and 
Father Josef Scheicher.29 Some of these men organized informal 
leagues for political action — the Freie Vereinigung Katholischer Sozial- 
politiker (1886), the Vereinte Christen, the Christlich-Sozialer Verein 
(1887). At the second Austrian Catholic Congress, in 1889, Father 
Schindler worked for the creation of a Catholic political party, and the 
Christlich-Soziale Partei was born in that year. The aims of the new 
party were in harmony with the current trend in Catholic policy; the 
importance of social justice was to be stressed by the encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum,” of 1891. The Catholic trade-union movement which now 
developed in Austria, largely through the efforts of Leopold Kunschak, 
affiliated its 100,000 members with the Christian Social Party.30 

The adherence of Dr. Lueger, a former democratic liberal with a 
striking gift for demagogy, made the party an effective fighting force. 
With the successive extensions of the suffrage it rapidly increased its 
parliamentary strength. Represented only by Lueger and Dr. Robert 
Pattai in 1890, it became in 1907 the largest party in the Reichsrat, 
with 67 deputies. In 1911 its closest rival, the Social Democratic Party, 
overtook it, but it was still the second largest party. 

Lueger saw that the newly enfranchised artisans and workers were 
not only antagonistic to the middle-class rank and file of the Liberal 
Party on account of their opposed economic interests, but were 


29 Cf. Friedrich Funder, Vom Gestern ins Heute (Vienna, 1954), pp. 82ff. Aufbruch zur 
Christlichen Sozial-Reform (Vienna, 1953). Johann Christoph Allmayer-Beck, Vogelsang 
(Vienna, 1950). 

80 Leopold Kunschak, Steinchen vom Wege (Vienna, 1950). Franz Stamprech, Leopold 
Kunschak, Portrait eines Christlichen Arbeiterführers (Vienna, 1949). 
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repelled by the Liberal leaders’ high-flown theoretical discussions. He 
believed that the party least encumbered with doctrine would be the 
strongest. He accused the Liberals of being freethinking in religion, 
positivist and materialist in science, and individualist and Manches- 
terian in economics, but he attacked them most effectively for repre- 
senting the purse-proud Grossbürgertum, in which Jews were prominent. 

The Christian Socialists’ hostility to the Jews had two causes: the 
fact that Jews were non-Christian and anti-clerical and the instinctive 
hostility to capitalism of the artisan class, whose livelihood it threatened. 
Lueger pandered to the prejudices and fears of this large and aroused 
section of society, and several artisans became very influential in the 
party. Among them were Ernst Schneider, a mechanic, and the 
watchmaker, Buschenhagen, who in 1881 had helped to found the 
Gesellschaft zum Schutze des Handwerks. A journalist, Karl von Zerboni, 
made his paper, Der Oesterreichische Volksfreund, the organ of artisan 
opinion. 

The hatred for the Jews of a large block of party members made it 
difficult if not impossible for the Christian Socialists to cooperate with 
the Social Democrats, many of whose leaders — Adler, Kautsky, Bauer, 
and others — were Jews. Yet during the nineties, according to the 
Catholic Vaterland, the party showed a real “revolutionary drive.” 31 
Alarmed by the vigor with which the party pressed its demands for 
better working conditions, the government headed by Prince Windisch- 
grätz transmitted to the Vatican in 1895, through Cardinal Franz 
Schönborn, a memorandum on the “activity of the Christlich-Soziale 
Partei and its press.” This charged that the party was under the domi- 
nation of radicals who had perverted the Catholic political idea. 
Christian Social agitators, it said, were not only exploiting the Pope’s 
sympathy with the hardships of the working classes but going much 
farther and attacking capitalism and the existing social order with the 
same arguments as were used by the Social Democrats. Their unscrupu- 
lous references to Rerum Novarum actually misinterpreted the Pope’s 
remarks and made him seem to criticize the institution of private 
property itself. Such statements, the Austrian Government feared, 
would arouse envy in the masses and spur them to revolution. It was 
with this intention, the government said, that the Christian Socialists 
had adopted “our northern neighbor’s opposition to the Jews in its 
most repellent form.” Under fine phrases about Christian social reform 
they concealed political ambitions and radical ideas; by their vehe- 


31 Cf. Das Vaterland (Vienna), April 22, 1893. p.l. June 30, 1895, p. I. 
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mence they had lowered the tone of the Reichsrat and the provincial 
and municipal councils. “Thus the anti-Semitic Christian Social thesis 
sharply divides public life, wickedly attacking temporal and spiritual 
authority and fostering a similar attitude in the people.” Such a party, 
the memorandum concluded, was clearly subversive of Catholicism.32 

In spite of its Catholic leaning toward universalism the Christian 
Social Party attracted many nationalists, both German and Czech, and 
neither nationalism nor anti-Semitism was ever repudiated by its 
official organ, the Reichspost, which recognized their usefulness in 
winning votes. Another Christian Socialist paper in Vienna, Vergani’s 
Deutsches V olksblatt, advocated a strange jumble of radical democracy, 
German nationalism, and loyalty to the Catholic church. Dr. Pattai 
never gave up entirely his early nationalist tendencies and in 1911 
attempted to organize a Deutschantisemitische Bürgerpartei in Vienna.33 

In addition to these political groupings there were a number of 
German Austrian workers who in the last few decades before the First 
World War subscribed to socialism’s indictment of liberalism and 
capitalism but rejected its internationalism. Their leaders demanded 
revolutionary social reforms but at the same time denied the equality 
of the various nationalities in the western half of the monarchy. 
Germans, they maintained, were superior to Slavs. It followed that the 
well-being of German nationals was paramount. National interests 
must be placed above those of the individual or of any social class and 
must be defended even at the cost of international amity. The ideas 
advanced by these extremists were aggressively materialist, egalitarian, 
anti-capitalist, and anti-clerical, and were asserted with fanatical 
intolerance of other points of view. The goal held up before German 
Austrian labor was a vaguely conceived and delineated nationalist and 
socialist Volksgemeinschaft. Some of the more astute nationalist 
politicians formulated principles and coined slogans that reappeared 
later in Hitlerism. 


32 The government’s note is quoted in Ludwig Brügel, Geschichte der Oesterreichischen 
Sozialdemokratie, 5 vols. (Vienna, 1923), IV, p. 260f. 

33 Hugo Hantsch, Die Nationalitätenfrage im Alten Oesterreich (Vienna 1953), pp. 101-108. 
Cf. Fritz Czoklich, Das Nationalitätenproblem in Oesterreich-Ungarn und die Christlich-Soziale 
Partei. (unpublished diss., Vienna, 1952). Adam Wandruszka, ‘‘Oesterreichs Politische 
Struktur” in Heinrich Benedikt, editor, Die Oesterreichische Republik (Vienna, 1954), pp. 
307-309. 


CHAPTER II 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE HABSBURG MONARCHY 


It has been shown in the preceding chapter that many forces were at 
work in Austria during the nineteenth century to stimulate the rising 
popular demand for freedom and democracy. But these forces, which 
can be grouped together as stemming to some degree from the ideas 
propagated by the French Revolution, had probably less to do with 
the emergence of National Socialism in Austria than the continuing 
effects of the Industrial Revolution — on the lives of the workers, the 
development of the labor movement, and, above all, the latent enmities 
between national groups in the polyglot Habsburg empire. 

The notion that the industrialization that transformed most 
Western European countries during the nineteenth century made 
little headway in Austria is entirely unfounded. Its massive effects can 
be seen in the rapid increase in the production and consumption of 
such important commodities as coal, iron and steel, and textiles, the 
expansion of the labor force, and the flight from the land. Austrian 
industrial production never approached that of Great Britain, Germany 
or the United States — which always had larger populations — but at the 
beginning of the present century it was sufficient to place the monarchy 
among the great industrial powers, and in some fields it was extremely 
high and well capitalized. It was certainly comparable with that of 
France and Russia - in some respects considerably superior to the 
latter — and was well above that of any other military or industrial 
power. In output, size of concerns, and number of workers employed, the 
industries of Lower Austria and Bohemia reached a stage of develop- 
ment similar to that found in England, northern France, or the Ruhr. 
Austria in 1914 was indubitably an advanced industrial state, and its 
economy was by no means so rural and backward as it has often been 
represented. 

With respect to coal, Germany and Great Britain produced re- 
spectively in 1914 five and six times as much as Austria, but between 
1903 and 1914 Austria’s coal production increased at a rate exceeded 
only by that of Germany among the countries with as large an output 
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as Austria’s: Austria’s increased 54%, Germany’s 61% - and Germany 
was the premier industrial country of the continent.! 

The following tables show the rate of growth and absolute size of coal, 
pig-iron, steel, and cotton production of the great European powers 
and the United States. 


Coal Production (in million metric tons) 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1914 


Austria-Hungary 1.2 23 8.6 150 26.0 39.0 47.0 47.0 
Germany 6.0 12.0 340 59.0 89.0 149.0 222.0 269.0 
Great Britain 57.0 81.0 1120 149.0 184.0 228.0 268.0 292.0 
France 45 83 133 194 26.1 33.4 384 40.0 
Russia — 015 075 3.2 60 162 249 36.2 
Italy — — — — — 05 06 09 
USA — 34 10.0 64.9 143.0 244.0 356.0 445.0 


In pig-iron production Austria in 1914 ranked sixth among the great 
powers, including the United States. Its output had increased, however, 
more than 400% since 1890, at about the same rate, that is, as the 
output of the German and Russian pig iron industries, twice the French 
rate, and sixteen times the British. While in 1863 there were 155 pig- 
iron furnaces in Austria and in 1890 only 73, the average output had 
increased five and one-half times, and the average number of workers in 
“Targe” concerns was greater in Austria than in Germany.? 


Pig-Iron Production (in million tons) 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1914 


Austria-Hungary — — 0.4 0.5 0.7 1.5 2.0 3.0 
Germany — — 1.3 2.5 4.1 7.5 9.5 16.6 
France 0.4 0.9 1.2 1.7 2.0 2.7 4.0 5.2 
Great Britain 1.2 3.9 6.0 7.8 8.0 9.0 10.0 10.4 
Russia — — 0.4 0.4 0.9 2.9 3.0 4.6 
USA — 0.8 1.7 3.9 8.4 14.0 27.0 30.0 
Italy 0.4 
Sweden 0.7 
Belgium 2.4 


1 Exact figures are difficult to state because of differences -— sometimes considerable — 
among the sources due to different national statistical methods. Cf. Annuaire Statistique 
International (Geneva, 1927), p. 988f. Annuaire Statistique Général de la France (Paris, 1932), 
p. 301. J. T. Clapham, Economic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914 (Cambridge, 
1951), p. 281. Gustav Gratz and Richard Schüller, Der Wirtschaftliche Zusammenbruch 
Oesterreich-Ungarns (Vienna, 1930), p. 36. A. J. P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe 
(London, 1954), p. xxix f. Cf. Statistisches Handbuch des Königreiches Böhmen (Prague, 1913), 
PP. 449-575. Friedrich Hertz, Die Produktionsgrundlagen der Oesterreichischen Industrie vor 
und nach dem Kriege (Vienna, 1917), p. 6. 

2 Hertz, Produktionsgrundlagen, p. gof. Julius Deutsch, Die Geschichte der Oesterreichischen 
Gewerkschaftsbewegung, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1929), I, pp. 216, 438f. Fritz Klenner, Die Oesterrei- 
chischen Gewerkschaften, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1951), I, p. 247f. 
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Austria ranked sixth in steel production. Here, too, the rate of 
increase was extremely rapid after 1890 — about 500% - although not 
quite equal that of the other powers.? As with pig-iron, production was 
more and more concentrated in large concerns. 


Steel Production (in million tons) 
1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1914 
Austria-Hungary 0.5 1.2 2.2 2.6 


Germany 0.3 0.7 2.3 6.7 13.8 17.6 
France 0.3 0.4 0.7 1.8 3.4 4.6 
Great Britain 0.7 1.3 3.6 5.0 5.9 7.8 
Russia 0.4 1.5 3.5 4.9 
USA 1.3 4.3 10.0 26.0 32.0 


Austria was a large producer of textiles. In 1913 it had 5.000 raw- 
cotton spindles, chiefly in northern Bohemia, as against France’s 
7,400 and Germany’s 11,000.4 


Raw Cotton Spinning Spindles 
(in millions — 1913) 


Austria-Hungary 5,000 
Germany 11,000 
France 7.400 
Italy 4,600 
Russia 7,768 
Spain 2,000 
Great Britain 95,652 


The machine-tool industry increased 3,000% between 1870 and 
1912; cement production became seven and one-half times larger in the 
fifty years before the war; glass, chemicals, zinc, lead, copper, gold, 
silver, sulphur, tin, antimony, and uranium increased variously, 
between 33 1/3% and 60%, from 1900 to 1914. In the last year of 
peace, production in nearly every branch of the Austrian economy was 
well above the average figure for the years 1909-13.5 Steam horse- 


3 Cf. L. Beck, Geschichte des Etsens (Vienna, 1913), VI. p. 233f. Taylor, Struggle for Mastery: 
p. xxx, ASI (1927), p. 94f. ASGF (1932), p. 301. Richard Riedl, Die Industrie Oesterreichs 
während des Weltkrieges (Vienna, 1932), pp. 269f, 287f. SHKB (1913), pp. 242-297. Hertz, 
Produktionsgrundlagen, p. 6f. 

4 Cf. Josef Grunzel, Die Reichenberger Tuchindustrie in ihrer Entwicklung vom zünftigen 
Handwerk zur modernen Grossindustrie (Vienna, 1913). Hermann Hallwich, Die Anfänge der 
Grossindustrie in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1898). Arthur Salz, Geschichte der Böhmischen Industrie 
der Neuzeit (Munich-Leipzig, 1913), SHKB (1913), p. 248 and the following table: ASI (1927), 
Pp. 97. 

5 Cf. ASI (1927), passim, especially pp. 101, 117, 138, 158. Hertz, Produktionsgrundlagen, 
p- 23f., SHKB (1913), passim. 
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power increased 2,000% between 1863 and 1910.6 Railway trackage 
increased from 3,554 kilometers in 1864 to 23,467 in 1912, and transport 
capacity from 11,850,000 persons and 84,900,000 metric tons of cargo 
to 463,000,000 persons and 2,220,000,000 tons of cargo.’ The number of 
industrial companies rose from 351,000 in 1862 to 1,813,022 in IQII, a 
400% increase. The number of insurable firms in both trade and 
industry rose from 131,326, employing 1,234,838 persons, in 1862 to 
615,042, employing 4,020,751 persons, in IgII. In the period 1904-07, 
boom years, 147 new stock companies, capitalized at 311,500,000 
crowns, were founded, including eleven large banks and insurance 
companies.® The number of manufacturing concerns classified by the 
Austrian Government as large increased with special rapidity between 
1901 and 1911.9 The national income rose from 8.5 billion crowns in 
1861 to about 20 billion in 1912. During these fifty years in which the 
national income increased 135% the population rose only 48%. An 
economist has reckoned that between 1900 and IgII real income rose 
about 43%.19 Though the Austrian Empire, like the Russian Empire 
and the United States, was practically self-contained, foreign trade 
multiplied almost six times between 1863 and I912: imports of raw 
materials increased ten times, exports of manufactured goods four 
times. The Austrian share in the total foreign trade of the world was 
small beside that of Great Britain or Germany, but it was comparable 
with that of other great European powers. By 1904 the value of 
industrial exports exceeded that of agricultural exports.1! 

A noteworthy feature of Austrian industry was the survival into the 
twentieth century — though in decreasing numbers - of the independent 
master-craftsmen who worked in their own shops with several journey- 
men and apprentices. In 1903 there were about 700,000 self-employed 


6 Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 249-250. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, 
I, p. 68. 

* Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 249-250. 

8 Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 249-250. 

9 Hertz, Produktionsgrundlagen, p. 56. 

10 Friedrich Hertz, Economic Problems of the Danubian States (London, 1947), pp. 98-110. 
Colin Clark, Conditions of Economic Progress (London, 1950), p. 29f. Edward Marz, ‘Some 
Aspects of the Nationality Conflict in the Habsburg State,” Journal of Central European 
Affairs, XIII, No. 2, July 1953, p. 123f. Friedrich Fellner, Statistische Monatshefte (Vienna, 
1916), p. 104f. 

11 K. H. Werner, ‘‘Oesterreichs Industrie und Aussenhandelspolitik 1848-1948,” Hundert 
Jahre Oesterreichischer Wirtschaftsentwicklung 1848-1948 (Vienna, 1949). Statistik des Aus- 
wartigen Handels des Vertragsgebietes der beiden Staaten der Oesterreichisch- Ungarischen 
Monarchie im Jahre 1907 (Vienna, 1909), idem., 1913 (Vienna, 1915), passim. ASI (1927), p. 
129f. Comparable to France only of course when trade within the French Empire is counted as 
domestic trade. Great Britain = 29%, Germany 17.8%, France 3.6% (13.1 for Empire), 
Austria 4.1%, United States 3%, the rest of the world 2.6%. 
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persons in goods-producing occupations as against approximately 
2,400,000 industrial employees.12 Every year, however, many small 
shops disappeared, and production tended to be concentrated in 
larger and larger establishments.13 A government investigation of 
conditions in handicraft industry in 1900 showed that the number of 
master-craftsmen had declined 75% since 1867; decline was less in 
such industries as clothing manufacture but more than 90% in 
machinery.14 Iron and steel production, like coal mining, was always 
by its very nature a large-scale enterprise. Among very large concerns 
in various lines one may mention the Skoda Works (Pilsen), which in 1900 
employed some 4,000 workers, Liebig Textiles (Reichenberg) with over 
7,000 in 1914, and the Bata Shoe Factory (Zlin) with over 2,000 in 1914. 

In 1914 there were more than 200 powerful cartels in the western half 
of the Dual Monarchy, fifty of which operated throughout the entire 
country.15 The Bund Oesterreichischer Industrieller included such big 
firms as Alpine Montan, Skoda, Oesterreichische Berg- und Hiitten- 
werkgesellschaft, and Stabilimento Tecnico, which together employed 
36,400 workers. The Industriellenverband of Vienna included 122 firms 
with 27,000 workers, the Nordmährisch-Schlesischer Industriellen- 
verband 61 firms with 43,000 workers, the Verein der Industriellen von 
Iglau und Umgebung 34 firms with 4,200 workers, the Verband Nord- 
böhmischer Industrieller 162 firms with 45,000 workers, the Verein der 
Wollindustriellen Mährens 41 firms with 11,900 workers, the Verband 
der Maschinen-, Metallwarenfabriken und Eisengiessereien Mährens und 
Schlesiens 8 firms with 10,000 workers (a corresponding organization for 
Bohemia had 50 members employing 15,000 workers). These and 
similar associations were banded together in the Haupistelle Industriel- 
ler Arbeitgeberorganisationen located at Vienna. The 4,200 firms be- 
longing to them employed 1,000,000 workers, an average of about 240 
each. An additional million workers were employed in smaller concerns 
which belonged to the Zentralorganisation der Gewerblichen Arbeitgeber- 
verbande.16 


12 Die Gewerkschaft (Vienna), 11 December, 1903, p. 2. Neither of these figures apparently 
includes the apprentices and journeymen ‘‘employees”’ of self-employed or theoretically 
independent master craftsmen and proprietors of small firms with less than five workers. 
There were perhaps 700.000 in 1900. 

13 Hans Herbst, Die Geschichte des Ersten Niederoesterreichischen Konsumvereins (Vienna,- 
1920), p. 10. Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fiir 1905 (Vienna, 1906), p. 198. 

14 Emanuel Adler, Ueber die Lage des Handwerks in Oesterreich. Wiener Staatswissenschaft- 
liche Studien (Freiburg/Breisgau-Leipzig-Tübingen, 1898), passim. Bericht der K.K Gewer- 
beinspektoren über Heimarbeit in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1900), T. W. Teifen, Handwerk und 
Handwerker in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1899), passim. 

15 Marz, JCEA, p.126. Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 247-248. Ver- 
handlungen der vom Handelsministerium veranstalteten Kartellenenquéte (Vienna, 1912), p. 13f. 

16 Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 377-378. 
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In 1900 about 18% of the working population of Austria were 
factory workers or journeymen in industry. With the addition of 
clerical employees and unskilled laborers and all workers in trade, the 
public services, and the free professions, including the self-employed 
and family helpers, the total rises to 50%. Thus the number of persons 
in industry, trade, the public services, professions, and other urban 
occupations just about balanced the number working as agriculturists. 
(The industrial prosperity of I904-1911 considerably increased the 
number of workers in industry.) The distribution of the labor force in 
the quarter-century before the First World War is indicated below. 


Occupational Distribution of Austrian Labor Force, 1900 17 


Public 
Agri- Indus- Services 
culture try Trade and Pro- Total 
fessions 
Self-employed 2,164,683 593,344 368,568 1,184,985  4.311,579 
Clerical employees 20,739 76,649 111,898 236,205 445,491 
Workers 1,281,744 2,263,194 327,824 203,446 4,175,208 
Day laborers 803,937 104,189 180,748 2,442 1,091,316 
Family members 
helping with 
labor 3,934,229 101,355 46,413 1,861 4,083,858 
Total 8,205,331 3,138,731 1,035,451 1,727,939 14,107,452 


In addition, there were about 475,000 domestic servants, most of 
them women. 

In the provinces of Lower Austria and Bohemia, where a large 
proportion of the industry of the Dual Monarchy was located, about 
43% of the working population was engaged in industry in 1900; on 
the perimeter of northern and western Bohemia the percentage was 
more than 60. In some prefectures of Bohemia less than 10% of the 


17 Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch für rgoo (Vienna, 1902). Die Gewerkschaft 
(Vienna), 11 December, 1903, p.l. Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, p. 246. Otto 
Most, “Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Bevölkerung in Oesterreich,” Schmollers 
Jahrbücher (Leipzig), Vol. 29 (1905), p. 697. Heinrich Herkner, Die Arbeiterfrage, 8th ed. 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1922), II, pp. 216-217. Veränderungen im Stande der Gewerbe während der 
Sieben-Jahresperiode 1900/1901 bis 1906/1907. Auf Grund der von der Handels- und Gewer- 
bekammer gelieferten Gewerbekatasterausweise (Prepared by the Labor-Statistical Office of the 
Ministry of Trade). (Vienna, 1909), pp. 1-52. Anton Schubert, Das Deutschtum im Wirtschafts- 
haushalt Oesterreichs, 3 vols. (Reichenberg, 1905-1907), passim. Idem. Deutschböhmen als 
Wirtschaftsgrossmacht, 2 vols. (Reichenberg, 1903). Salz, Geschichte der Böhmischen Industrie. 
Otto Bauer, Die Nationalitätenfrage und die Oesterreichische Sozialdemokratie, and edition 
Vienna, 1924), I, pp. 240-245. 
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population was in agriculture.18 It is plain, therefore, that in extensive 
parts of the monarchy industrialization wrought as thorough a 
transformation of economic and social conditions as it did anywhere in 
Europe. 

In the Bohemian coal fields the population density increased to a 
point comparable to that in the Ruhr and in the Belgian industrial 
areas.19 


Inhabitants per Square Kilometer 
1869 1880 1890 1900 1910 


Northwestern Bohemia 140 193 229 342 387 
Wittkowitz Mährisch-Ostrau 220 320 442 643 735 


The concentration of the population in the cities increased at the 
same time. In 1851 there were only five cities in Bohemia with more 
than 10,000 people; in 1900 there were forty-three. Large cities grew 
more rapidly than smaller ones. The population of cities of 10,000 or 
larger more than quadrupled between 1850 and 1900.20 

In the forty years before the First World War, when Bohemian 
industry was rapidly expanding, the population of the province, 
exclusive of immigrants from beyond its borders, increased from five 
million to over six and a half million, or almost 30% in two gener- 
ations. This increase took place almost wholly in the urban population, 
where the natural rate was correlated with the mechanization of 
industry and agriculture and the flight from the land. It is worth 
noting that in France and Germany both the rural and urban popu- 
lation increased in this period while in Bohemia the agricultural pop- 
ulation remained practically stationary.?! 

The deterioration of living conditions due to the mushroom growth 
of cities is visible in the vital statistics of the workers. The death rate 
for men over forty in industrial districts rose sharply above the average 
for the whole country, becoming three times as high for men 61 to 65 
years of age, four times for men 65 to 70, and nearly ten times for men 


18 Heinrich Rauchberg, Der Nationale Besitzstand in Böhmen, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1905), II, 
Table XIII. He lists five prefectures as over 70% directly engaged in industry - the city of 
Prague, though urban, was only 40-49% industrial - an additional ten as 60-69% industrial 
and nine as 50-59% industrial. Some prefectures which were 10-19% agricultural, yet only 
50-59% industrial, apparently had a considerable population in neither agriculture nor 
industry. 

19 Franz Sigl, Soziale Struktur des Sudetendeutschtums, Ihre Entwicklung und Volkspolts- 
sche Bedeutung (Leipzig, 1938), p. 73. 

30 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, p. 132f. SH KB (1913), pp. 35-36. 

21 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 123-132. 
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over 70.22 Medical rejections for military service in Austria (excluding 
Hungary) rose 15% between 1870 and 1880. In heavily industrialized 
northeastern Bohemia only 129 out of 1,000 men called up for the 
draft could be taken. Of every 1,000 factory workers called in Gablonz, 
only 44 were passed, in the Reichenberg district only 35, in the city of 
Reichenberg only 33.23 In seventeen major cities of Austria more than 
50% of the population in 1900 was living in unsanitary attics and 
cellars.24 

The flight from the land originally induced by the pressure of 
population growth was accelerated by the mechanization of agriculture 
and the lure of industrial wages. After 1880 many agricultural workers 
and land-poor sons of peasants, if they did not emigrate to the United 
States or the German Reich, moved to the industrial cities of Bohemia 
or to Vienna.25 Alternatively, entire villages might become rural 
industrial settlements.26 This happened when the handicraft shops in 
which men had worked full or part time as independent masters or 
journeymen were taken over by factors who ran a collection of them as 
a small manufacturing concern. Both masters and journeymen were 
then reduced to the status of industrial employees. These Bohemian 
factories, located in the midst of the countryside, drew their labor 
from great distances, and many of the workers had to spend over four 
hours a day in commuting.2? 

As in other countries, industrialization in Austria was accompanied 
by the rise of a powerful labor movement. Social Democratic historians, 
though they would like to show that the first move to improve the 
workers’ status was instigated by the party, have traced the origin of 
modern trade unions to the brotherhoods (Bruderschaften) of journey- 


22 Adolf Braun, Zum Achtstundentag (Berlin, 1901), p. 9. Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerk- 
schaften, I, p. 143. 

23 Quoted by Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, p. 134, from Karl Kautsky, ‘‘Der 
Normal-Arbeitstag,’’ Oesterreichischer Arbeitskalender (Vienna, 1886). 

24 Eugen von Philippovich, “Wohnungsverhältnisse in Oesterreichischen Städten,” 
Soziale Verwaltung in Oesterreich am Ende des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1900), Heft 
VII, pp. 2-3. 

25 Cf. Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 123-138, 166, 519-575, 623, II, Table XIII, XIV and 
the early memoirs of Karl Renner, An der Wende zweier Zeiten (Vienna, 1951), pp. 25-66. 
Guido Kraft, Ein Grossgrundbesitz der Gegenwart (Vienna, 1872). Josef Šusta, “Zur neueren 
böhmischen Agrargeschichte,’’ Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, X, 
(1912) Heft 3, p. 444f. 

26 Cf. Hans Krebs, “Der Sudetendeutsche Arbeiter,” Sudetendeutsches Jahrbuch (Eger), 
1926, p. 205f. Rudolf Haider, ‘‘Glasmacher und Holzhauer im Böhmerwalde,”’ Sudetendeut- 
sches Jahrbuch (1926), p. 209f. Eugen Schwiedland, Die Lage des Handwerks (Vienna, 1894), 
passim. 

27 Dr. Fritz Tischler (pseudonym for Viktor Adler), ‘‘Zur oesterreichischen Fabriksgesetz- 
gebung,’’ Deutsche Worte, 1886, quoted in Viktor Adlers Aufsätze, Reden und Briefe (Vienna, 
1925), IV, pp. 103-163. 
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men (Gesellen) and apprentices affiliated with the ancient guilds or to 
the contemporary benevolent associations.28 The brotherhoods were 
made up of men who could not become full members of the guild until 
they were admitted to the mastership. Though their rules and ritual 
were much like those of the guilds, they sometimes carried on strikes 
against the masters in which they used such modern weapons as 
picketing and boycotts. These ancient organizations of artisans who 
worked for what amounted to wages were in some respects not essenti- 
ally different from the trade unions of the past seventy-five years. In fact 
many brotherhoods turned into class-conscious Socialist trade unions 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century and formed a nucleus 
of the modern labor movement. A brotherhood in Marburg (now 
Maribor) that went back to the sixteenth century remained a zünftıg 
body - really a guild - until 1900, when it voted to become a Socialist 
union.29 August Bebel, perhaps the only prominent German Socialist 
labor leader who could claim a genuinely proletarian background, and 
the early Austrian leaders Josef Peukert, Heinrich Oberwinder, Wil- 
helm Höger and Karl Sekirnjak began their careers as Gesellen in a 
brotherhood.30 

The benevolent societies (Unterstützungsvereine) were in some cases 
mere branches of the brotherhoods but more often independent 
organizations. Like the savings associations (Fabrikskassen) that were 
common in Bohemia they were formed for the purpose of providing 
help to the poorer workers in meeting the cost of sickness, burial and 
travel to work - the last an irksome feature of journeyman life. In 1869, 
of some 418,000 workers in manufacture and mining, about 55% 
belonged to one or more of these three types of associations.31 

Until 1867 the right to practice a trade independently, the essence of 
mastership, had to be obtained from the guild — except when the 
government gave special permission, by K. K. Privileg - and in practice 

28 Cf. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, pp. 9-16, 83-86. Klenner, Oesterreichische Ge- 
werkschaften, 1, pp. 19-20. Adolf Braun, Die Gewerkschaften, thre Entwicklung und Kaémpfe 
(Niirnberg, 1914), passim. 

29 Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, pp. 83-86. 

30 Cf. August Bebel, Aus Meinem Leben (Stuttgart, 1914), Part I, pp. 34-40. F. Cajthaml- 
Liberté, “August Bebel v Teplicich’’ Večerník Práva lidu, 3 Aug., 1924, p. 3. Josef Peukert, 
Erinnerungen eines Proletariers aus der revolutionären Arbeiterbewegung (Berlin, 1913). Karl 
Sekirnjak Damals und Heute (Vienna, 1904). Wilhelm Höger, Aus eigener Kraft (Vienna, 
1892), p. 25f. August Krcal, Blätter aus der Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung Oesterreichs, 1864- 
1894 (Zurich, 1913). Cf. Braun, Zum Achtstundentag, p. 8f. Heinrich Müller, Geschichte der 
Schuhmacher Oesterreichs 1870-1931 (Vienna, 1931). 

31 Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, 1, p. 33f. Examples of these early organizations 


are the Pensions-Institut der Herschaftlichen Livrée-Diener in Nieder-Oesterreich (1795), and 
the Witwen und Watsen Versorgungsorganization der Tonkünstler (1771). 
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was more and more restricted to the relatives of masters and to 
journeymen who could pay big fees. In consequence, journeymen 
became virtually a proletariat. Workers of this type, that is, skilled or 
semi-skilled craftsmen in a small shop - in Austrian reckoning a shop 
with no more than five employees - formed the bulk of the membership 
of the early trade unions and remained influential in the labor move- 
ment and the Social Democratic Party until the end of the monarchy.32 
Socialist writers who have pictured the labor movement as largely 
made up of factory workers with a revolutionary outlook and have 
attributed petty-bourgeois or reactionary views to the journeymen 
have been influenced by Marxist preconceptions. 

Workers’ educational, benevolent, and social organizations were 
legalized by the Reichsrat on November 15, 1867 (Vereinsrecht), with 
the proviso: “‘so long as they are not for illegal purposes or dangerous.”’ 
The heavy penalties on collective bargaining fixed in the Gewerbeord- 
nung of 1859 were retained at this time. On April 17, 1870, after a 
demonstration of 15,000 organized workers on the Vienna Ringstrasse 
in the previous December, the government conceded the right of 
collective bargaining (Koalitionsrecht), a first necessity of any effective 
labor action. Thus within ten years of the first partial legalization of 
strikes in Germany and France this essential instrument had been 
acquired by Austrian labor. The law, however, gave wide discretionary 
powers to the police, and a later series of laws - the Ausnahmegesetz 
(1884), the Vagabundengesetz (1884) and the Anarchistengesetz (1886) — 
forbade virtually all trade-union activity. These restrictions continued 
in force until the early 1890’s.33 

After the expiration of the Ausnahmegesetz in 1891 and the abandon- 
ment of direct legal prohibition of labor agitation a great many 
collective-bargaining agreements were signed. Between 1904 and 1907, 
1,596 contracts, covering 589,347 workers were in force, nearly two- 
thirds of which contained specific recognition of the workers’ right to 
bargain collectively and also their right to be absent from work on 


32 Cf. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, pp. 75f., 117f., and passim. Emil Strauss, Die 
Entstehung der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Böhmens 2 vols., (Prague, 1925), I, pp. 126-219. 

33 Cf. Wilhelm Ellenbogen, ‘Geschichte des Wiener Arbeiterbildungsvereins in Gumpen- 
dorf,” Festschrift anlässlich des Arbeiterbildungsvereins (Vienna, 1907). Julius Benzel, (Recte 
Bünzel) Die Erste Lasallebewegung in Oesterreich (Gautsch bei Leipzig, 1914); Die Anfänge 
der Grazer Arbeiterbewegung in der Steiermark (Leipzig, 1914), “Eine amtliche Darstellung der 
oesterreichischen Arbeiterbewegung”, Vierteljahrsschrift fuer Sozialpolitik und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, XII, (1914), Heft 1, pp. 285-286. Ludwig Brügel, Geschichte der Oesterretchischen 
Sozialdemokratie, 5 vols., (Vienna, 1923), I, pp. 84f., 185f. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, 
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May I, the new international Labor Day.34 During the nineties the 
strike became an effective weapon. In only three years — 1894, 1895, and 
1897 — according to Austrian trade-union records, were there more 
unsuccessful strikes than successful. Only in 1894 and 1897 was the 
number of unsuccessfully striking workers greater than that of the 
successful, the failure in those years being due, labor historians believe, 
primarily to current economic recessions. Notable economic gains, they 
point out, were won by strikes in the boom period 1904-12. By 1907, 
according to official figures, 55%, of Austrian workers, in concerns 
operating the year round, had a ten-hour or shorter day; 9% had a 
nine-hour day.35 These achievements reflect the power of the trade 
unions. 

In 1893 many local and provincial unions joined with the Vienna 
unions to form a centralized body which should coordinate union 
activities throughout Austria. Set up in Vienna with a permanent 
secretariat, this became the well-known and influential Union Com- 
mission (Gewerkschaftskommission).36 Thus, at this early date a begin- 
ning was made toward welding into a single class-conscious movement 
the great variety of organizations whose purpose was to further the 
interests of the workers. 

In the boom years after 1904 the number of unions and the total 
union membership greatly increased. By 1914 approximately 650,000 
workers in Austria belonged to trade unions of some kind. Among 
industrial workers the proportion organized — perhaps as high as 40% in 
Bohemia and the Vienna area — was comparable with that in the most 
advanced states of Western Europe. The following table shows trade- 
union membership among the principal powers in the period 1892- 
1913.3? 


34 Cf. Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 233-234, 298-301. Julius Deutsch, 
Die Tarifverträge in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1908), passim. 

35 Cited in Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, 1, pp. 300-302. 

36 No objective historical analysis of the activity of this body has been made. References to 
it in Deutsch, Briigel, and Klenner, are either purely technical descriptions of procedure or 
biased by the author’s own involvement in the issues that beset it. 

87 This table is based on figures from Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, pp. 261 and 387, 
Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 262, 283f, 464-465, SH KB (1913), p. 282, and 
Walter Galenson ed., Comparative Labor Movements (New York, 1952), pp. 261, 322, 427-428. 
These figures are only approximate since none of the sources entirely agree. Czech-German 
nationalist antagonism accounts for the decline in the membership of Social Democratic- 
affiliated unions 1907-1914. 
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Trade-Union Membership 


Country Year Membership 
Great Britain 1892 1,576,000 
1913 4,135,000 
Germany: 
Socialist 1891 278,000 
1913 2,574,000 
Hirsch-Duncker 1891 66,000 
1913 107,000 
Catholic 1896 8,000 
1913 393,000 
France 1903 150,000 
1912 1,064,000 
Italy 1914 525,000 
Russia 1907 123,000 
Austria: 
Socialist (all nationali- 
ties) 1908 513,769 
Christian-Socialist 1908 94,011 
German Nationalist 1909 37,446 
Czech Nationalist 1908 16,141 


The membership of unions affiliated with the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party grew as follows: 


1872 31,265 
1892 46,606 
1896 98,669 
1901 119,050 
1904 189,121 
1905 323,099 
1906 448,270 
1907 501,094 
1914 480,000 


The real achievement of the Austrian labor movement was organ- 
izational. In addition to the unions, it created thousands of women’s 
clubs, sewing circles, sport and calisthenics clubs, football teams, 
libraries, choirs, and discussion groups for workers of all ages. The 
union press, as distinct from the organs of political labor parties, 
comprised 46 journals in German, 40 in Czech, and a dozen in other 
languages; its circulation was half a million.38 


38 Klenner, Oesterreichische Gewerkschaften, I, pp. 205, 271-272, 287. 
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Austrian workers were divided by the same differences of opinion 
and temperament as the workers in other parts of Europe. There were 
radicals and moderates, anarchists who rejected all forms of government, 
impatient revolutionists who demanded immediate action, members of 
disciplined groups who favored amicable bargaining; Marx and Lassalle 
had rival followings; disciples of Hirsch-Duncker and Schulze-Delitsch 
disputed in the cooperatives. Not a few labor leaders in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighties, among them Scheu and Peukert, maintained 
that if all peaceful efforts to improve working conditions were thwarted 
by the intransigence of the authorities, rioting and murder were justi- 
fied. By the late eighties, however, violence was generally condemned, 
whether because of the revulsion against the bloody Merstallinger 
(1883), Kammer, and Stellmacher (1884) affairs or a belief that 
restraint would induce some measure of cooperation from the govern- 
ment.39 

The moderates were in the ascendance when Marxian Socialists and 
union leaders gathered at Hainfeld in December, 1888, and brought the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party into being. Only about 15,000 
workers, chiefly in Vienna and Bohemia, were represented by the 104 
delegates, but the new party rapidly gained wider support. The first 
Social Democratic deputies entered the Reichsrat in 1893. By Igıı, 
with 88 deputies out of a total of 533, the party was the largest in the 
house. It also controlled the Vienna City Council and had representa- 
tives in the government of many provincial cities. Its close organi- 
zation, discipline, and recognition of the value of propaganda made a 
lasting impression on Adolf Hitler when he lived in Vienna. Marxian 
socialism became, indeed, one of the great popular creeds - like Christi- 
anity. 

The Hainfeld program, which remained in force practically unaltered 
until 1918, was an affirmation of orthodox Marxist doctrine and a plan 


39 The activists or Radicals seem to have been strongest in Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, Linz, 
Steyr, and to some extent in Graz and among the Czech workers in northwest Bohemia. The 
Moderates were dominant among the German-Austrian leaders in northern Bohemia. Radi- 
calism long had adherents among the miners, both German and Czech, in the northwest 
Bohemian coal fields. Cf. Strauss, Entstehung der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Böhmens, I, pp. 
128, 147-163, 172, 177, 195-199. II, pp. 58-62. There are unfortunately very few sources for 
the investigation of Austrian terrorism. Julius Deutsch ascribed the difference between the 
Radical Scheu and the Moderate Oberwinder to purely personal rivalry while Brügel and 
Emil Strauss attached more importance to the philosophical and tactical differences of 
opinion. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, p. 32. Brügel, Geschichte, II. pp. 210-211; III, 
pp. 137f., 151f. Scheu, Erinnerungen, II, p. 106f. Friedrich Adler (ed.), Viktor Adler, Brief- 
wechsel mit August Bebel und Karl Kautsky (Vienna, 1954), p. 11, note 7. Josef Pospisil, Kus 
historie dělnického hnuti let 1870 až 1923. (manuscript). E.St. “Aus der Geschichte der Arbei- 
terbewegung in Graupen-Mariaschein”’ Freiheit (Teplitz-Schönau), December 6, 1923, P. 3. 
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for.action. It declared that the Social Democratic Party condemned all 
national, ethnic, and lingual privileges and denied racial inequality. 
The party would avail itself of existing liberal political institutions 
“without being deceived into thinking that parliaments were other 
than a form of class rule.’’ For that reason it demanded complete 
political democracy, greater protection of civil rights, far-reaching 
social legislation, and the expansion of free secular state education.?0 

The Marxist moderates believed that the party organization offered 
a chance to unite the whole working class and educate it for its role in 
the class struggle. The radical activists were satisfied that legality, 
reform, universal suffrage, and participation in parliamentary politics 
were not considered the final ends but would be exploited as means for 
making progress until the time was ripe for revolution. Meanwhile 
violence was to be stopped and advantage taken of the protection 
offered by “legality.” 41 Union officers thought that the new party 
would strengthen the unions. Czechs, Slovenes, and Poles were inclined 
to support it because they were convinced that the Liberal constitution 
discriminated against those who did not speak German. 

In Austria as in other countries the Marxist doctrine with its 
simplicity, plausibility, and explanations for everything was an 
important factor in the creation of a large and militant labor movement. 
Its millenarian promises inspired self-sacrifice and attracted gifted 
idealists like Viktor Adler and powerful agitators like Otto Bauer - 
men who gave the movement leadership and life. The spread of 
Marxist doctrines also weakened the traditional idea that society was 
an organic body held together by Christian beliefs and institutions. 
With naive simplicity Austrian Social Democracy proclaimed that the 
proletariat intended to oppose its own exclusive interest to the selfish 
interest of the bourgeoisie; that contemporary social institutions, laws, 
and morality merely reflected the desires of the group in power. 

The Social Democratic Party, like the Union Commission, had its 
headquarters and chief strength at the turn of the century in Vienna 
and did not really represent all of Austrian labor. Sectional differences 
were sharp and persistent, and the accelerating industrialization 
accentuated many old causes of dissension. One of the oldest and 
thorniest problems was that of the relations between German-speaking 
and Czech-speaking workers. Increasing numbers of Czechs were 


40 Protokoll des Oesterreichischen Sozialdemokratischen Parteitages zu Hainfeld (Vienna, 
1889), pp. 5ff. IV. 

41 Brügel, Geschichte, II, p. 227f.. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, p. 308f. Adler Brief- 
wechsel, p. 11f. 
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entering the industrial labor force and the unions just at the time that 
the labor movement was coming under the direction of German- 
oriented Vienna Marxists. The Vienna leaders, in spite of their sincere 
endeavors to be just, were often intolerant of the complaints of the 
Czech workers. Many of them thought of the German Austrians as 
labor’s enlightened and progressive wing and of the Slavs as an 
ignorant and reactionary group. Kautsky, for example, maintained 
stubbornly in the face of the facts that the Austrian labor movement 
was a German Austrian affair. Engelbert Pernerstorfer was another 
who was outspokenly nationalist.*2 

As a result of German intolerance and Czech resentment, union 
memberships divided along national lines even on questions of a 
purely organizational nature. A dispute in the metal-workers’ union in 
Prague in 1891 over the editorship of the union paper Kovodélnik 
became a struggle over the issue of “Czech national equality versus 
German centralist domination.” 43 Disputes of this type became in- 
creasingly frequent in the next few years. For instance, in 1895, when 
the German-speaking members of a miners’ union in Dux objected to 
the allocation of union funds to a Czech newspaper, the Czech members 
pulled out of the union.*4 The first general congress of Socialist trade 
unions (1893) was rent by recriminations between the two peoples. 
There was disagreement over the use of union funds, the composition 
of newspaper editorial boards, and the language in which union 
proceedings and records should be kept. Accusations of Teutonic 
arrogance, Slav ignorance, and bourgeois deviation were bandied back 
and forth. The Czechs accused the Viennese leaders of trying to 
Germanize them forcibly by discriminating against them in such 
matters as the distribution of offices, the level of dues, job protection, 
pay scales in collective-bargaining agreements, and the location of 
union headquarters. They also charged that the unions’ demands for 
better schools, a common nineteeth-century objective of labor, did not 
extend to schools in the Czech language. The partisans of central 
control of the trade unions retorted that the Czechs were guilty of 


42 Cf. Walter F. Hahn, ‘The Socialist Party of Austria: Retreat from Marx,” JCEA, XV, 
No. 2, July, 1955, pp. 115-133. Alois Modl, Die Politische Entwicklung Engelbert Perners- 
torfers (unpub. diss.) (Vienna, 1941), passim. Emil Strauss, ‘‘Die nationale Frage in der Früh- 
zeit der Tschechischen Arbeitersbewegung,” Der Kampf, XIV, p. 253; Sozialdemokratische 
Partei Böhmens, 1, p. 118, note 1. Verhandlungen des zweiten oesterreichischen sozialdemokra- 
tischen Parteitages (Vienna, 1891), pp. 44-46. 

43 Kovodélnik (Prague), December 15, 1891, p. 1, January 2, January 24, February 9, 
March 2, September 4, 1892. Cf. Deutsch, Gewerkschaftsbewegung, I, pp. 174f., 223,243. 
Strauss, Sozialdemokratische Partei Böhmens, II, p. 64. Brügel, Geschichte, IV, p. 335. 

44 Arbeiter-Zeitung (Vienna) April 17, 1895, p. 6. 
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incompetence, unreasonableness, lack of realism, and shortsighted 
opportunism, to say nothing of bourgeois thinking and treason to their 
class.45 

Marx and Engels had been inclined to regard all Slavs as politically 
backward, and their known attitude reinforced similar prejudices 
among many internationalist but tough-minded Austrian Socialists. 
While some German Austrian leaders urged making all possible con- 
cessions to Czech national sensitivity in order to give the union movement 
time to grow — concessions that the Czechs often rejected as too little 
and too late - the majority considered the Czech protests unjustified 
and voted them down in the Union Commission. As a result most of the 
Czech unions withdrew in a body from the Commission in 1896 and set 
up an independent Czecho-Slav Union Commission at Prague.*® | 

These national differences spread from union affairs to the Social 
Democratic Party in the next few years and caused its progressive 
fracturing into hostile national factions. 


45 Cf. Verhandlungen des ersten Gewerkschafts-Kongresses (Vienna, 1893), pp. 35-37. Ver- 
handlungen des zweiten Parieitages der oesterreichischen sozialdemokratischen Partei (Vienna, 
1891), ibid. Vlenna, 1897, ibid. Brünn, 1899. J. Steiner and E. Skatula, Deset roků odborového 
hnuti československého (Prague, 1902), pp. 22-100. František Soukup (editor), Pamětní list 
Ceskoslovenské socidlné demokratické strany délnické 1872-1922 (Prague, 1922), passim. Otto 
Bauer, Die Nationalitatenfrage und die Oesterreichische Sozialdemokratie (2nd ed. Vienna, 
1924), I., p. 541f. Material on the differences between German and Czech unions is collected 
in Protokolle des Ausserordentlichen Oesterreichischen Gewerkschafts-Kongresses (Vienna, 
1905), and Verhandlungen des Oesterreichischen Sozialdemokratischen Parteitages zu Innsbruck, 
911 (Vienna, 1912), pp. 70-185. 

46 Verhandlungen des zweiten Oesterreschischen Gewerkschafts-Kongresses, 1896 (Vienna, 
1896), pp. 29-34. Kautsky expressed to Adler his irritation at the narrowmindedness of the 
Czechs in a letter of July 20, 1905. Adler Briefwechsel, pp. 465, 466. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MIGRATIONS IN BOHEMIA 


National Socialism arose in Austria at a time when all parties were 
laying increasing emphasis on immediate material goals. This meant 
that they were less concerned with the good of all humanity and univer- 
sal progress than with the welfare of particular economic or social 
groups. In Bohemia parties whose aim was to improve the condition of 
the workers found that the problem was enormously complicated by 
the antagonism between the Czechs and the Germans. The struggle for 
economic gains was also a struggle for racial domination. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that National Socialism, which combined the two 
goals, found its inspiration and chief strength in that historically 
border province. The National Socialist movement had adherents in 
every part of cisleithanian Austria, but conditions in Bohemia provide 
the clue to its rise and spread. 

The increasingly bitter antagonism between the Czechs and Germans 
which prepared the ground for National Socialism was not due to the 
mere presence of the two peoples in the same province but to the shifts 
of population that accompanied industrialization. Before this movement 
began, Czechs and Germans had always lived in separate parts of the 
province that were nationally almost homogeneous. The Germans were 
concentrated in a great arc that stretched from Nicolsburg in Moravia 
westward along the northern border of Upper and Lower Austria, then 
northward along the eastern border of Bavaria and Saxony until it 
turned eastward below Prussian Silesia. (See map). Included in it were 
Eger, Briix, Dux, Teplitz, Aussig, Leitmeritz, Reichenberg, and other 
important industrial towns. The Czechs occupied the central and 
eastern parts of Bohemia and much of Moravia and Silesia. Here and 
there Czech-speaking areas jutted into German-speaking territory, and 
in the mainly Czech section there were large historically German- 
speaking islands around Iglau, Brünn, Mährisch-Trübau, Wischau, and 
Budweis.! The lines of demarcation were surprisingly clearcut. In a 


1 Cf. Heinrich Rauchberg, Der nationale Besitzstand in Böhmen, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1905), I, 
pp. 51-56. The linguistic-nationality frontiers established by Rauchberg have not been 
challenged in any significant respects since he published this standard work on pre-1945 
nationality distribution in Bohemia. Cf. Elizabeth Wiskemann, Czechs and Germans (London, 
1939), Chapter 1. 
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survey made at the turn of the century Heinrich Rauchberg reported 
that few border communities contained a minority as large as 20%, 
though 10% was not uncommon. Boundaries, he found, had remained 
almost unchanged for many decades.? Surprisingly, national hostility 
was strongest not along the boundary lines but in the interior of the 
German-speaking areas, where the influx of Czechs to the expanding in- 
dustrial towns had brought the two peoples into close and irritating 
contact. 

Much of Austrian industry was located deep in what German-speaking 
Austrians called German Bohemia. Lower Austria, especially Vienna, 
was also heavily industrialized. As the tempo of industrialization was 
speeded up, thousands of agricultural workers, both Czech and German, 
lured by the demand for labor and forced off the land by the ration- 
alization and mechanization of agriculture, migrated to the industrial 
areas to seek work in the mines and factories. A long agricultural 
depression which set in in 1870 gave additional impetus to this trend. 
After 1880 many new enclaves of Czech-speaking people were formed 
in the midst of the German-speaking inhabitants of German Bohemia. 
The new industrial labor force thus provided, made up as it was 
largely of unskilled farm hands, was necessarily at the bottom of the 
economic scale. The Czechs, moreover, were used to lower standards of 
living than the Germans and were therefore willing to accept lower 
wages. This gave them a competitive advantagein thelabor market which 
led German workers to consider them as great a threat to wage stan- 
dards as the employers’ greed for profits.2 The enmity aroused on both 
sides created a popular psychology receptive to nationalist propa- 
ganda. 

One of the best sources of information about the internal migrations 
in Bohemia is Rauchberg’s study of the Czech and German Besitzstand 
in Bohemia, the term for the absolute and relative numbers of the two 
nationalities, their geographical distribution, and their economic and 
social condition. Using the Austrian census as his chief source, with 
corroborative material drawn from statistics on school attendance, 
land ownership, wages, and occupational groups, Rauchberg compiled 
exact information on the movement of population within Bohemia 


2 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 56-58, 87-94. 

3 Otto Bauer, Die Nationaliätenfrage und die Oesterreichische Sozialdemokratie, 2nd edition 
(Vienna, 1924), p. 252f. Cf. Edward Marz, “Some Economic Aspects of the Nationality 
Conflict in the Habsburg State,” Journal of Central European Affairs, XIII, No. 2, July, 
1953, pp. 123ff. Karl Pfibram, Der Oesterreichische Volkswirt (Vienna), March 29, 1919. 
Arbeitsverhältnisse der Wiener Lohnarbeiterinnen (Vienna, 1897) pp. 306, 326, 332, 402. 
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between 1880 and 1900.4 The Austrian census had made the Umgang- 
sprache, or language of daily use, the test of nationality since 1880, 
when ethnological and cultural criteria were abandoned as unworkable, 
and its reliability is convincingly defended by Rauchberg.5 On the basis 
of the Umgangsprache as indicated by census statistics he divided the 
96 prefectures (Bezirke) of Bohemia into four lingual categories: 
German - over 80% German-speaking; German-mixed - 50% to 80% 
German-speaking; Czech-mixed — 50% to 80% Czech-speaking; and 
Czech - over 80 % Czech-speaking. By correlating records of where the 
residents of a prefecture had been born with the lingual category of the 
prefecture of birth he determined both the total number of immigrants 
and the number of each nationality. In some areas he applied this 
procedure to units as small as townships or even villages, though the 
smaller the unit the greater the proportion of possible errors. He 
concluded that the majority of both nationalities still resided in 1900, 
as they had since the beginning of reliable population statistics in the 
late eighteenth century, in two virtually homogeneous parts of Bohe- 
mia — that is, in areas in which 90% of the inhabitants spoke the same 
language. The minority that lived in mixed prefectures, however, had 
greatly increased. Many ‘‘German’”’ prefectures had become ‘‘German- 
mixed.” 6 

In 1900, according to Rauchberg’s figures, 1,519,667 native Bohemians 
were living in prefectures other than those in which they were born. 
Of these, 327,267 had been born in prefectures at least 80% German; 
it must be assumed then that at least 80%, would be German-speaking. 
More than one million (1,007,384) had been born in Czech prefectures. 
In other words, 22% of the Bohemians living in a prefecture to which 
they had migrated came from German districts, 67% from Czech 
districts. While these figures refer to all Bohemia, and many Czech 
migrants went to the industrial city of Prague, they show that Czechs 
were three times as mobile as Germans. It was the Czechs far more than 
the Germans who appeared in a community as strangers, seeking work 
at any price. Rauchberg shows further that a third of the immigrants 
into German prefectures came from Czech prefectures and that more 


4 One of his chief sources was the Oesterreichische Statistik published yearly by the K. K. 
Statistische Zentralkommission, Vienna. The head of this bureau in Igoo was a respected 
scholar, Dr. Karl Theodor von Inama-Sternegg. 

5 Cf. Thomas v. Inama-Sternegg on the question of the fairness and accuracy of the 
Umgangssprache as a criterion of nationality, ‘‘Die nächste Volkszählung,” Statistische Monats- 
schrift, XXVI, 5. Jahrg., (Vienna, 1900), pp. 455-493, and Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 12- 
19. 

6 Rauchberg, Besitzsiand, I, pp. 87-94. 
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than three-fifths of those who went to German-mixed prefectures came 
from Czech prefectures.’ 

Of the twenty-one prefectures with the greatest amount of immi- 
gration twelve were in German Bohemia. These contained the coalfields 
of northwestern Bohemia and the principal industrial cities — Reichen- 
berg, Gablonz, Karlsbad, Aussig, and Leitmeritz among others. Five 
of the twenty-one composed Prague and its environs.® 

Rauchberg estimated that between 1880 and 1900 some 500,000 
Czechs migrated to communities that before 1880 had been at least 
80% German. Of these about half remained in Bohemia; the others 
went to Moravia, Silesia, or Lower Austria, where many settled in 
Wiener-Neustadt and even more in Vienna. In the monarchy as a 
whole the numerical relationship of the two peoples remained the same. 

The movement within Bohemia was chiefly into two regions — 
the lignite fields and the industrial districts of northern Bohemia - in 
both of which the population, with the exception of a few isolated 
townships, was traditionally over 90% German. Many Czechs, however, 
went to Prague and to Pilsen and Budweis. By 1900 Budweis had 
changed from a half-German city to one where German was spoken by 
barely 20% of the people. 

Evidence as to the extent of the migrations between Igoo and 1914 is 
contradictory.10 It is clear, however, that the turmoil attendant on this 
Völkerwanderung continued and was aggravated by the cyclic economic 
distress in the fifteen years before the outbreak of war. Strangely 
enough, the danger of far-reaching political repercussions from the an- 
tagonism between the Czech immigrants and the indigenous Germans 
was noted by only a few contemporary writers.11 

All this movement was of course part of a European phenomenon 
in which tens of millions of people left their homes between 1830 and 
1930, many for other continents. Much has been written about these 
migrations and their causes. In the area we are discussing, as has been 
stated, the mechanization of agriculture threw many farm hands out of 


? Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 234-235. 

8 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 233-235. 

® Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 22. 26f., 56, 181f., 283, 650, 656. Cf. Vincenz Goehlert, 
“Die Bevölkerung Böhmens in ihrer Entwicklung seit hundert Jahren,” Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fuer die Geschichter Deutschen in Böhmen, XVII, p. 353f. 

10 Cf. F. Probst, “Die überseeische oesterreichische Auswanderung,” Statistische Monats- 
schrift (Vienna), XVIII, (1892), pp. 1-25. Thomas Capek, “Sociological Factors in Czech 
Immigration,” Slavonic Review, XXII, No. 4, (1944), pp. 93-98. 

11 Otto Bauer and Karl Seliger were among the few who did. Cf. Bauer, Nationalitatentrage, 
p. 252, and Seliger’s speech in the Reichsrat, July 9, 1909, in Stenographische Protokolle. Josef 
Hofbauer and Emil Strauss, Josef Selifer. Ein Lebensbild (Prague, 1932), p. 93f. 
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work and made small peasant holdings submarginal, machine industry 
encroached on the peasant handicrafts which often saved rural 
families from starvation, and industry had the irresistible attraction of 
being able to pay higher wages than agriculture. Moreover, in the 
nineteenth century wages for all kinds of work were usually higher in 
the German-speaking part of Bohemia than in the Czech part, so that 
the German part exercised a continuous pull.12 The difference in 
wages, however, regulated the direction of the movement rather than 
operated as its basic cause. When German-speaking peasants changed 
to industrial work they almost always remained in the German area, 
often in their own prefecture. Their places on the land were likely to be 
filled by Czechs, though the majority of Czech migrants became miners 
or factory workers. 

The immediate cause of the large-scale migration to the lignite fields 
of northwestern Bohemia was the increased demand for coal created by 
industrialization. After the change-over from wood to coal in factories 
and the lowering of Austrian customs barriers (1850) the mines were 
greatly expanded. Production was further stimulated by the extension 
of railway lines and improved transportation facilities on the Elbe. 
By 1870 the mine owners were unable to fill their labor needs from the 
local population, and workers were imported wholesale. The increase 
in the number of miners was accompanied, Rauchberg’s statistics 
show, by an increase in the size of the Czech minorities. In 1880 the 
population of Briix consisted of 30,735 Germans and 3,166 Czechs; 
in 1890 of 38,335 Germans and 9,520 Czechs, in 1900 of 53,787 Germans 
and 19,218 Czechs. In Dux, in 1880, the Germans numbered 21,202, the 
Czechs 3,582; in 1890 the Germans numbered 29,645, the Czechs 5,697; 
in 1900 the Germans numbered 38,530, the Czechs 13,661. In Teplitz in 
1880 there were 45,051 Germans and 2,476 Czechs; in 1890, 57,319 
Germans and 3,688 Czechs; in 1900, 78,136 Germans and 9,018 Czechs. 
In Bilin in 1880 there were 21,091 Germans and 1,543 Czechs; in 1890, 
22,651 Germans and 2,077 Czechs; in 1900, 27,637 Germans and 3,474 
Czechs. Between 1880 and Igoo, in the coal region as a whole the 
German population increased about 60%, the Czech over 300%.18 

In 1900, when the development of the Bohemian coalfields reached 


12 Karl Kautsky, long afterward, showed that inequalities in the standard of living of 
Slav and German workers existed. “Löhne und Gehälter,” Schriften des Vereins für Sozial- 
politik (Vienna), 1925, p. 105f. Cf. Rauchberg, Besttzstand, I, pp. 645-658. 

13 Cf. Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I. pp. 67, 463, 490. Cf. Franz Sigl, Die Soziale Struktur des 
Sudetendeutschtums (Leipzig, 1938), p. 73. Emil Strauss, Die Entstehung der Tschechoslowakt- 
schen Republik. (Prague, 1934), p. 38. 
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its height, nearly 90% of the miners came from outside the prefectures 
in which they were living and working.14 Their places of origin are 
shown on the rolls of the Central Bruderlade of Northwestern Bohemia. 
Of 23,310 active members in 1897, 22,791 had been born in Bohemia. 
In Brüx 6,197 came from chiefly German prefectures, 10,672 from 
chiefly Czech prefectures; in Teplitz 3,042 from chiefly German, 1,717 
from chiefly Czech; in Komotau 771 from chiefly German, 392 from 
chiefly Czech.15 About half of the Czech-speaking population of Brüx 
belonged to the Bruderlade.16 | 

Immigration into the manufacturing centers of northern Bohemia 
was less extensive and less rapid than that into the coalfields but was 
large in some places. In 1900 the political Bezirk of Reichenberg (the 
metropolitan district and the surrounding area), with a population of 
62, 907, contained 45,327 immigrants, of whom 17,708 were Czechs. 
Gablonz, with 66,147 inhabitants, had 28,016 immigrants, of whom 
15,016 were Czechs. Aussig, with 83,362 inhabitants, had 43,458 
immigrants, of whom 15,094 were Czechs. Leitmeritz, with 48,239 
inhabitants, had 28,580 immigrants, of whom 13,918 were Czechs. 
Other important cities containing a large number of Czech immigrants 
were Trautenau, with 11,301 (in the prefecture); Mies, with 9,090; 
Hohenelbe, with 5,696; Krumau, with 6,409.17 

Statistics are complicated by the fact that a prefecture occasionally 
contained a few small communities, or Gemeinden, in which the national 
complexion of the prefecture was completely reversed. There were, 
for example, several Czech Gemeinden in German Reichenberg. Race 
relations depended to some extent on whether the Czech immigrants 
settled in a Czech or a German Gemeinde. 


14 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 317-318. 

15 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 313-316. This was an organization of mine workers for 
the collection, administration, and disbursement of sums to cover emergencies such as acci- 
dents, illness, death, and unemployment. They were not in any sense unions and made no 
wage or political demands. The idea went back centuries, a Bruderlade being mentioned in the 
Kuttenberg (Bohenia) mine ordinances of 1280; the modern form was established by the 
Austrian law of 1892 which defined its financial rights and obligations. Cf. Soziale Verwaltung 
in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1900), I. Heft ı, pp. 66-94; Handwörterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 
Hrsg. von J. Conrad, L. Elster, W. Lexis, Edg. Loening, 3rd. ed. (Jena, 1909-ıgı1), IV, 
article on mines and mining law, pp. 72-73. The Central Benevolent Fund for Northwest 
Bohemia or Bruderlade was formed in 1893 by the consolidation of fifteen smaller benevolent 
organizations. It had branches in nearly all the mines of northwestern Bohemia. Protokolle 
über die Verhandlungen des Oesterreichischen Sozialdemokratischen Parteitages zu Wien, 1894 
(Vienna, 1894), pp. 131-144. 

16 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 320-323. 

17 Rauchberg, Besitzstand, I, pp. 233, 236. Statistisches Handbuch des Königreiches Böhmen 
(Prague, 1913), pp. 16-23. 
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German workers in the handicraft industries as in the mines and 
factories felt the impact of Czech immigration. It has been said that 
the handicrafts in once German districts were largely taken over by 
Czechs because the working conditions were already so bad that 
German youths avoided them. Many Germans, nevertheless, remained 
in them, and their plight was made worse by the influx of cheap Czech 
labor. Among the industries that were chiefly, or to a significant 
extent, carried on by handicraftsmen, the greatest with respect to 
production and labor force was textiles. Others were shoemaking, 
clothing manufacture, blacksmithing and forge work, porcelain, pottery 
and glass.18 Of course during the late nineteenth century, especially 
after 1890, handicraft production tended to evolve into machine 
production and small factories into large ones. Some manufacturing 
concerns in the region between Tetschen, Aussig, and Leitmeritz on 
the west and Trautenau on the east - for example, Schicht and Liebig — 
became the largest in Austria. | 

The number of Czech immigrants in the handicraft shops fluctuated 
with seasonal conditions. These men came individually in search of 
work or higher wages, not in a flood of imported labor like the miners. 
Some were unskilled farm hands, others skilled or semi-skilled crafts- 
men. Few wholly new communities were formed by them, for they 
were often taken into German communities. But in the crisis-ridden 
conditions of home industry the settlement of even isolated Czechs in a 
neighborhood caused alarm. 

Under the pressure of competition from machine industry the master- 
craftsmen in weaving, woodworking, leatherwork, glass and porcelain 
making, and various other trades were obliged to cut costs and there- 
fore to employ not only the cheaper Czechs but youthful apprentices 
in place of adult journeymen. In using more apprentices they were in 
effect resorting to child labor in order to stay in business. Between 1894 
and 1906 the number of apprentices in a branch of production that as a 
whole was declining in size rose from 174,000 to some 300,000; the 
number of journeymen and masters fell sharply in the same period.!9 
The guilds guarded the master’s status rigorously despite its in- 
creasing meaninglessness, and journeymen, barred from advancement, 


18 About 1,165,000 persons were employed in Bohemian industry in 1900. SHKB (1913), 
pp. 15, 246. Cf. Rauchberg, Besttzstand, I, pp. 312-313. 

19 Verhandlungen des 7 ten Gewerkschaftskongresses (Vienna, 1907), pp. 24-25. There were 
about 68.000 masters and about 760.000 total in handicraft industry in Austria in 1897. 
About 1,000,000 worked in factories. Cf. Protokolle der oesterretchischen soztaldemokratischen 
Parteitage 1897 (Vienna, 1897), pp. 131f. 
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tended to continue with a master as so-called Sztzgesellen, or permanent 
employees. The masters at the same time were losing their independence 
and becoming employees of factors. When the factor bought the raw 
material, supervised output to his specifications, often supplying the 
machinery, paid for the product by the piece and sold it, the master 
was virtually working for wages. He belonged to the proletariat.20 

In some fields handicraft production actually expanded with the 
growth of machine manufacture. Operations like painting and etching 
in glass-making, wood and bone carving, jewelry-making, the use of 
mother-of-pearl, and some processes in textile-making were handled 
more economically by small shops or individuals at home. But by 1900 
even these special branches were dominated by factors, and the 
workmen were socially and economically indistinguishable from factory 
hands.2! Small shops often operated as adjuncts to a factory in the 
neighborhood, usually one that had seasonal rush periods and at those 
times liked to put out work. An occasional factory decentralized itself 
into a network of small shops with the owner becoming a factor and 
his former employees working in the shops as self-styled masters or 
journeymen. Conversely, a community of home workers might be 
centralized into a factory.22 Sometimes a whole farming region, 
particularly in the foothills of the Riesengebirge, where water power 
was available, became a collection of handicraft shops which were 
eventually taken over by a factor. The industrial city of Warnsdorf 
grew out of such a concentration of handicraft workers. A peculiarity 
of much Bohemian industry was its rural location. 

Almost all the inhabitants of these factory villages, known in the 
region as Waldhufendörfer, were Siizgesellen. Earning a precarious 
living at their trade, they often owned or leased a small plot of ground 
outside the town, which they cultivated in their spare time. The miners 
of the northwestern coalfields also liked to have a garden. In some 
places they petitioned the companies for permission to lease the ruined 
land around abandoned pit heads. The glass workers in the Gablonz 
area and the Böhmerwald sometimes received part of their wages in 


20 Cf. Eugen Schwiedland, Kleingewerbe und Hausindustrie in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1910), 
pp. 81-84. Ludwig Kleinwächter, Die Holzweberei in Alt-Ehrenberg bei Rumburg in Böhmen 
(Prague, 1891), pp. 184-185. 

21 Protokolle des Parteitages der deutschen Sozialdemokratie in Oesterreich, Linz, 1898 
(Vienna, 1898), pp. 131-134. Schwiedland, Kleingewerbe, pp. 21-54, 81-83. 

22 This economic development seems to have been more common in Bohemia and the 
neighboring part of Saxony than elsewhere in Europe. Cf. Schwiedland, Kleingewerbe, pp. 
111-114. G. Lehr, Die Hausindustrie in der Stadt Leipzig und ihrer Umgebung (Leipzig, 1891), 
p. 22. POeSD (1897), pp. 145-150. PdS DOe (1898), pp. 131-134. 
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the form of leases on strips of land around the factories.?3 Becoming 
strongly attached to their small plots, the native industrial workers of 
Bohemia developed a sense of Bodenständigkeit not often found among 
proletarians. Thus the fear of losing their jobs to cheap Czech labor was 
compounded by the fear of having to leave their bit of land. In conse- 
quence they were even more susceptible to nationalist agitation than 
the urban proletariat. 

There were certain cost advantages in handicraft production for the 
manufacturer. The factor required less capital than the owner of a 
business and suffered less from recessions and seasonal declines. Small 
shops did not come under most of the social legislation passed after 
1880. The masters could evade some taxes and the Gewerbekontrolle.?4 
They could exploit their wives and children as well as the Gesellen and 
apprentices. The masters therefore consistently opposed extending 
the scope of social legislation. The journeymen were torn between 
their need to have the state protect the masters against the factors and 
their desire to have it compel the masters to contribute to health and 
unemployment funds. Both the master and the factor disclaimed 
responsibility for the Gesellen, each insisting that he was not the 
producer.25 Conditions were probably worse among the Gesellen of 
northern Bohemia than anywhere else in Austria. The humanitarian 
social legislation that benefited the workers in large factories did not 
apply to them. The evils of long hours, low wages, and child labor 
continued unabated. Infant mortality was appalling. Rejections for 
military service on grounds of health were higher than in any other 
field. The otherwise laissez faire Reichenberger Zeitung severely criti- 
cized the degradation of this branch of labor in the years before the 
First World War.?26 Naturally, therefore, both the Gesellen and the 
captive masters were attracted by Social Democratic proposals for 
social reforms and many joined Socialist unions. 

The same economic pressures that caused the movement of Czechs 


23 Hans Krebs, ‘‘Der sudetendeutsche Arbeiter,” Sudentendeutsches Jahrbuch (Eger, 1926), 
p. 205f. Cf. Schwiedland, Kleingewerbe, pp. 20-21, E. C. Burger, “Die Wandlungen des 
Waldhufendorfes,” Sudet. Jahrb. (1929), pp. 168-180. F. Jesser, Die Beziehungen zwischen 
Heimatarbeit und Boden (Prague, 1907), passim. Rudolf Haider, ‘‘Glasmacher und Holzhauer 
im Böhmerwalde,’’ Sudet. Jahrb. (1926), p. 209. 

24 POeSD (1897), pp. 149-150. 

25 PdSDOe (1898), p. 134. 

26 The miserable condition of the Bohemian Gesellen was described at various Social 
Democratic party congresses and frequently in the pages of the organ of the Bohemian 
(German) Social Democrats, Der Freigeist of Reichenberg, between 1894 and 1914. Cf. 
Reichenberger Zeitung, August 2, 1894, p. I, August 9, p. 3, August 14, p. 3. Lage der Heimar- 
beiter. K.K. Arbeitsamtliche Statistische Enquête 1899 (Vienna, 1899), passim, espec. p. 230ff. 
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from the farms to the coal mines and factories forced them to enter 
other occupations: many became clerks in stores, helpers in taverns, 
bakers, workers in the building trades or forestry. Often they were 
favored over German Austrians as peasant tenants. Large numbers 
tried to obtain posts in the inflated Austrian civil service, a heritage from 
absolutism that the Liberal state preserved and extended. The total 
number of functionaries employed by the central, provincial, and local 
governments of the western half of the Dual Monarchy can only be 
estimated, but it was probably over 250,000, of whom about 50,000 
were in Bohemia and Moravia.2? Most of them were in the lower ranks, 
members of a Dienstklasse indistinguishable from unskilled labor in 
private industry; included, for example, were the Häuslfrauen in 
public parks. Government employees often belonged to Social Demo- 
cratic or other trade unions and had been indoctrinated with the reality 
of the class struggle.28 

The principle of equality established in the Fundamental Laws of 
1867 should have opened the civil service to Germans and Czechs alike, 
but in practice those whose native language was German had an 
advantage. Since Czechs for various reasons were particularly eager for 
government jobs and felt that their national prestige was involved, 
resentment over the alleged bias against them was strong in many 
strata of the Czech population. In the Bohemian provincial bureaucra- 
cy Czechs were predominant, and frequently they were appointed to 
posts in the imperial administration by a Czech Landsmann-Minister 
like Josef Kaizl or a Slavophile premier like Count Franz Thun, 
but in general Germans were favored in the Austrian civil service.?® 
With the emergence of the masses into political life, as a result of 
public education, the popular press, the trade-union movement, and 
increasing political democracy, this question of national quotas 
became a burning issue. In 1910 a National Socialist charged that 
while the Germans were 36% of the population of Austria, they had 
only 30% of the imperial civil service positions and 10% of the Bohe- 
mian provincial posts.30, 


27 SHKB (1913), Pp. 43-53. 

28 Cf. Julius Deutsch, Geschichte der Oesterreichischen Gewerkschaftsbewegung, 2 vols. 
(Vienna, 1929), I, pp. 95-111. Margarete Hubinek, Die Soztaldemokratische Organisation der 
Oesterreichischen Eisenbahnbediensteten (unpub. diss., Vienna 1949), passim. 

29 Elizabeth Wiskemann, Czechs and Germans (London, 1939), p. 63. There were about 
35,000 provincial Bohemian officials before 1914. SHKB (1913), pp. 46-47. 

30 Deutsche Volkswehr (Gablonz), 1910, quoted in Alexander Schilling, Dr. Walter Riehl 
(Leipzig, 1933), pp. 59-60. 
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To sum up: The massive Czech immigration into the newly industri- 
alized regions of Austria, especially Bohemia, threatened German 
Austrian workers in a long list of occupations with the loss of their jobs, 
status, and homes. The miners in the lignite fields, the factory workers 
in the growing industrial cities, the handicraftsmen in the villages, all 
felt the pinch of Czech competition in the crowded labor market. In 
the coalfields, where the influx of Czechs was extremely large, the 
pressure on the wage levels of the German Austrian miners was 
intensified after 1900 by the uncertain economic position of the 
industry, which was increasingly depressed by the importation of a 
higher-grade product from German, French, and English mines. 

Czech invasion of the handicraft field was on a smaller scale, but 
aroused great resentment because home industries were in the throes 
of a crisis. The condition of an industry — whether it was prosperous or 
depressed — always bore a close relationship to the sensitiveness of the 
German workers to the entrance of Czechs into the labor force. Industri- 
alization had struck a severe blow at handicraft production. Goods and 
articles made by machinery were taking the place of things made by 
hand. Gesellen had only seasonal employment and minimal wages. 
Factors were taking advantage of the masters’ difficulties to reduce 
them to the grade of employees. In the circumstances the displacement 
of indigenous skilled Germans by ignorant, undemanding Czech 
immigrants was not to be borne. Rural craftsmen, moreover, often 
owned or rented a piece of ground which they cultivated as a means of 
subsistence when shop work was slack. They felt unable, therefore, to 
move to another place where work might be available, as factory hands 
often did. 

All over Europe, after 1860, desperate men were knocking at the 
gates of industry. In the Austrian Empire the peculiar distribution of 
ethnic groups added a unique dimension to the problem of internal 
migrations. The agricultural areas were largely peopled by Slavs and 
the industrial areas by Germans. For generations the standard of 
living among the Germans of all occupations had tended to be higher 
than among the Slavs. The social problems created in every country by 
the mechanization of production and population movements were 
exacerbated in Austria by the historic cultural and economic differ- 
ences between the majority of the migrants and the natives in whose 
midst they appeared. Conscious of these differences, the German Au- 
strians were deeply disturbed by the intrusion of the Czechs. Workers, 
according to the Social Democratic theorists, were unsentimental 
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materialists interested only in wages and working conditions, but the 
German Austrian workers, while giving due importance to jobs and 
pay, also valued personal dignity, traditional ways of living, and the 
relationships born of common experiences unshared by the newcomers. 
If their hostility to the Czechs was due primarily to the fear of losing 
their jobs, it was strengthened by a feeling of national separateness 
such as was becoming prevalent in nineteenth-century Europe. This 
rising spirit of nationalism correlated individual freedom and popular 
sovereignty with the homogeneity of a state’s inhabitants. 

The efforts of the German Austrians to preserve their economic and 
cultural dominance were matched by the determination of the Czechs 
to achieve equality. How the mutual hostility of the two peoples 
developed into an obsessive nationalism will be told in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


NATIONALISM AMONG THE WORKERS 


The tide of Czech migration to German-speaking industrial regions 
in Austria — chiefly northern Bohemia, Lower Austria, and Vienna — 
reached its height in the last decade of the nineteenth century. Czech 
and German peasants, forced from the land by lack of work and 
drawn into mining and manufacturing by the lure of industrial wages, 
found themselves competing for the same jobs. In the insecure con- 
ditions of an economic revolution their rivalry frequently erupted into 
violence. As early as 1868 German textile workers in Dessendorf, 
Bohemia, rioted against the Czech immigrants. German bakery 
workers in Vienna, which acquired a large Czech-speaking colony during 
the sixties, appealed to the bakery workers of Prague in 1871 to help 
them stop the influx of Czech bakers, which was depressing wages and 
causing unemployment. In the mid-eighties Czech miners in the 
Bohemian coalfields, where they had become a large militant minority, 
reached the point of throwing bombs.! 

According to Ferdinand Burschofsky, one of the early leaders of 
German-nationalist labor, the first nationalist protective association of 
German workers was founded in Budweis, Bohemia, in 1885.2 But 
before that, perhaps in the sixties, German-speaking workers in 
Vienna, Lower Austria, Bohemia and Moravia were meeting in taverns 
after work to discuss the danger to their security in the free immigration 
of Czechs into districts that had always been German. These groups — 
völkische Tischgesellschaften, they were dubbed many years later - 
usually cut across the lines of the trade unions, permitted grudgingly 


1 Emil Strauss, Die Entstehung der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Böhmens, 2 vols. (Prague, 
1926), I, pp. 120, 144-145, II, pp. 58-59. Ludwig Brügel, Geschichte der Oesterreichischen 
Sozialdemokratie, 5 vols. (Vienna, 1923), II, pp. 257-258. Der Bergmann (Karbitz), Aug. 18, 
1908, p. 6, Sept. 20, p. 6. Three Czech radicals, Brunclik, Zofka and Schmidt, tried to blow up 
Emperor Franz Joseph in his train near Leitmeritz on the night of September 30, 1891. Cf. 
Emil Špatný, “Liberecký atentát na rakouskéhé císaře,” Sbornik věnovaný dějinám dělnického 
hnuti a socialismu, III (Prague, 1921), p. 23. In 1893 the discovery of the Omladina conspiracy 
and the sensational trial of the conspirators — the chief witness for the crown was murdered 
by two of the defendants — revealed connections between extreme radical nationalist circles 
and Czech labor. Cf. Archiv des Innen-Ministeriums, Vienna, Abt. Oberst-Gerichtshof. The 
Times (London), October 1893 to January 1894, passim. 

2 Ferdinand Burschofsky, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Deutschnationalen Arbeiterbewegung, 2 
vols. in one. (Hohenstadt, 1913), p. 6f. 
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by the authorities after 1869, and the existing benevolent and occu- 
pational associations. 

Contemporary accounts of the first nationalist associations of Ger- 
man workers are almost wholly lacking. Few kept records of member- 
ships or meetings, and their activities were rarely considered worthy of 
notice by the bourgeois press. It is known, however, that in the late 
1880's there were more than twenty-five such organizationsin Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, made up of textile workers at Reichenberg, 
glassworkers at Gablonz, and conglomerations of workers in many 
different trades in Tetschen, Hohenelbe, Iglau, Troppau and other 
towns. They were not trade unions; often their members belonged to 
regular unions and joined a nationalist group on the outside. Their 
primary purpose was not to bargain collectively with employers but to 
protect their members against the competition of less skilled and less 
exigent Czech and Polish immigrants.‘ 

Representatives of such groups, with a total of over 2,000 members, 
met at Reichenberg in 1888 to discuss the problem. Most of them were 
journeymen, though some represented unskilled laborers. The speakers 
emphasized the effects of Czech immigration but also exposed the 
tendency of master-craftsmen to use apprentices — untrained Czechs or 
what was virtually child labor - in place of journeymen. Some declared 
that the new Social Democratic idea of proletarian solidarity actually 
played into the hands of “Czech scabs.” 

Moritz Fleck, a Reichenberg textile worker who made the principal 
speech, denounced employers who hired cheap Czech newcomers in 
preference to skilled German old inhabitants while declaiming in the 
beer hall about their German loyalty. Fleck described Czech workers as 
having no pride in craftsmanship and as putting up docilely with living 
conditions that no German would tolerate. Czech apprentices, he said, 
were willing to remain indefinitely in that inferior status and to forego 
the better pay of journeymen, thus undercutting the legitimate de- 
mands of German craftsmen. German journeymen were in consequence 
forced to work on a precarious day-to-day basis without the traditional 
security and prospects of advancement. He complained that the Social 
Democrats’ insistence on the equality of all workers regardless of 
nationality did not take account of conditions in Bohemia-Moravia, 


3 Alfred Berner, Vom Gesellenverein zum Nationalen Sozialismus. (Troppau, n.d.), p. II, 
describes groups of this sort in the early nineties in Silesia. 

4 Cf. Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, p. 5. Leo Haubenberger, Der Werdegang der Nationalen 
Gewerkschaften (Vienna, 1932), pp. 3-4. Alois Ciller, Die Vorläufer des Nationalsozialismus 
(Vienna, 1932), p. 5. Berner, Gesellenverein, p. 11. 
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where “national interests coincide with economic interests.” History, 
he said, “teaches us that any people that does not value its nationality 
goes under.” He concluded by urging the meeting to form a central 
organization to coordinate the work of the local protective associations.’ 

After some discussion of this proposal the delegates resolved merely 
that the several associations should keep in touch with one another and 
work together to combat the effects of Czech immigration. By voting 
to admit only skilled workers and to exclude “ordinary factory and 
day laborers” the journeymen gave their associations an antique 
ständisch coloring that limited their possibilities for effective political 
action.6 But at least the meeting demonstrated to the German workers 
of Austria that opposition to Czech immigration had reached the stage 
of fairly extensive organization and publicized a way of improving their 
economic condition that could be considered an alternative to the 
Social Democratic idea. 

In the next few years German workers in one town after another 
joined together outside their trade unions to prevent the continuing 
intrusion of Czechs into their districts and jobs. In Rymburg, for exam- 
ple, the textile workers acted; in Reichenberg the store clerks followed 
the example of the textile workers; in Gablonz not only the glass 
workers but also the unskilled laborers formed a nationalist protective 
association.’ Social Democratic organizers reported to party congresses 
in the nineties that it was difficult to recruit German workers in the 
Reichenberg area because they wanted no solidarity with the Czechs.® 
These nationalist associations did not at first announce any opposition 
to Marxism, but their existence was proof that economic conditions 
were not entirely favorable to the unity of the working classes: some 
workers were evidently immune to the appeal of Marxism. 

While national enmities undoubtedly originated in the competition 
for jobs, they were fanned by the press, political meetings, and public 
elementary education - that is, by practically all the book-and-reading 
material available to the working class. Radical-democratic speakers, 
both Czech and German, harped on national grievances to arouse the 
interest of the unenfranchised masses: it was as middle-class reformers 
and nationalists that early socialist leaders like Viktor Adler and 


5 The best account of the Reichenberg meeting is Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, pp. 5-13, from 
which the quotation is taken. Cf. also Berner, Gesellenverein, p. 11, Giller, Vorläufer, pp. 23- 
24. 
6 Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, p. 12. 

7 Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 48-49. 
8 Cf. Protokolle über die Verhandlungen des oesterreichischen Sozialdemokratischen Partei- 
tages, Prag, 1896 (Vienna, 1896), p. xvii, PVOeSdP, Wien, 1897 (Vienna, 1897), PP. 37-40. 
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Frantisek Chleborad first gained a hearing. Writing in the Czech 
papers Delnik and Délnicky Listy during the sixties and seventies, 
Chleborad argued for a frankly nationalist socialism with cooperation 
between Czech workers and employers. Similar views were expressed by 
the early Czech Marxist paper Boudoucnost.? 

Czech workers who settled in German-speaking districts were bound 
to be painfully aware that they were aliens, with a different language 
and different customs. They preferred, therefore, from the earliest days 
of the modern labor movement to join groups — benevolent societies, 
trade unions, and after the lapse of the Ausnahmegesetz in 1891 
political parties — whose proceedings were carried on in their own 
language. The Social Democratic doctrinaires, however, maintained 
that workers had no nationality. Membership in Social Democratic 
unions was based on trade and residence, regardless of nationality. 
Unions containing both Czechs and Germans were considered models of 
Marxist enlightenment. The insistence of the union heads on inter- 
national organization and proletarian solidarity conflicted directly 
with the national consciousness of both the German and Czech members. 
Inevitably factions were formed which sooner or later broke away 
from the parent union and became independent nationalist unions. 

Czechs drew together also in various associations or clubs whose 
chief function was to defend national rights. Some of these had been 
started before 1848 with the moderate aim of promoting the members’ 
welfare and the national culture: the Matice Ceska, the Mess’tanska 
Beseda, and the Närodni Beseda were among the largest. Welfare work 
and nationalist propaganda were similarly combined by trade associ- 
ations — the Remesinika of the artisans, the Typographika Beseda of the 
printers, the Umelecka Beseda of the painters. Czechs with wider 
interests formed the Comenius Club, named after the educational 
reformer, and the political Slovanska Lipa, which played an important 
part in the 1848 revolution in Prague. The most popular of all was the 
Sokol, a club for sport and athletics which became the center of 
nationalist and radical-democratic activity. In 1882 the Sokol had 700 
members; in I90I women were invited to the fourth congress; in 1912 
the sixth congress was attended by 18,000 men, 5,600 women, and 
4,000 children, representing 3,625 branches. A Czech orator at the 


9 Cf. Emil Strauss, “Die nationale Frage in der Frühzeit der tschechischen Arbeiterbewe- 
gung,” Der Kampf, XIV. Jahrg., p. 253; Bohumil Šmeral, “Národnostní otázka o sociální 
demokracii až do sjezdu haynfeldského,” Socialistická Akademie, Jahrg. 1909, pp. 1-24. 
Willy Lorenz, Die Tsechchischen Parteien im alten Oesterreich (unpub. diss. Vienna, 1941), pp. 
59-60. Brügel, Geschichte, V., pp. 78-79. 
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tenth congress in 1938 said that in the years before the Great War “the 
Sokol was the national army ... and it was chiefly owing to the Sokol 
that the fateful year 1918 found the Czech people politically ripe and 
worthy of independence.” 10 

The Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, as was to be expected, 
formed educational and defense leagues of their own. The large and 
powerful Deutscher Schulverein, founded under liberal auspices in 1880, 
had 1,114 chapters and 120,000 members a year later. There were also 
the Böhmerwaldbund (1884), the Gesellschaft zur Förderung Deutscher 
Wissenschaft, Kunst und Literatur in Böhmen (1891), the Bund der 
Deutschen in Böhmen (1903), the Deutscher V olksrat (1903), the Verband 
für Deutsches Volksbildungswesen in Böhmen (1894) and the Nordmark 
(Silesia) (1894), the Verband der Deutschen im Norden (1886), in Nord- 
Böhmen (1892), in Ost-Böhmen (1894), in West-Böhmen (1894), im 
Egerkreis (1895).11 The cooperatives, too, became instruments in the 
nationalist struggle, and even the banks took part. The Zivnostenska 
Banka served as financial agent for the Czech nationalists. Both sides 
were convinced that their own organizations were peaceable and 
purely defensive and that those of the other were aggressive and 
intolerable. By 1900 it mattered little in practice whether German or 
Czech organizations had entered the field first, for each people was 
convinced that it had been attacked by the other. 

In the political field the rising force of radical nationalism altered 
alignments and created new parties. Schönerer founded his pan-German 
party, the Verband der Deutschnationalen, in 1885. The Young 
Czechs triumphed in the elections of 1888-90, and the old German 
Liberals and Conservatives shifted to the Deutsche Nationalparteı and 
the Katholische Volkspartei (both founded in 1895). The Austrian 
Social Democratic Party, on the other hand, at its founding in 1889 
affirmed Marxist internationalism as a basic principle. Nationalism, its 
leaders said, was a trick of the ruling class to divide and exploit the 
proletariat. The ambiguous relationship between class and nationality 
did not trouble them. They were confident that socialist education 
would unite the workers of all the nationalities in the monarchy into 
one class-conscious revolutionary force. 

Yet the existing divisions could hardly be denied. Czech workers felt 


10 Quoted in Hermann Miinch, Béhmische Tragédie (Braunschweig-Berlin-Hamburg, 
1949), pp. 264ff. 

11 Cf. August von Wotawa, Der Deutsche Schulverein (Prague, 1905), passim, espec. pp. 12- 
18. André Chéradame, L’Europe et la question d’ Autriche au seuil du X Xiéme Siècle (Paris, 
1901), p. 130f. 
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that they were being not only exploited by their employers but 
persecuted by German fellow-workers; Germans complained that the 
Czechs’ acceptance of lower wages and inferior working conditions 
depressed the German standard of living and handicapped strikes. 
Some Czech unions had actually offered to employers an agreement to 
work longer hours for less pay than the Germans in rival unions. The 
Social Democratic Reichenberg Freigeist reported frequent clashes 
between Czech and German workers.1? 

Defending the Czech position, Hlas Lidu (Prague) asserted that the 
Social Democratic Party was dominated by a group in Vienna that had 
no sympathy with the Czech workers and that the Viennese leaders did 
not properly value Czech “individuality.” 13 Various Czech Socialist 
writers questioned the thesis that workers had no nationality. Some of 
them declared positively, in defiance of orthodox doctrine, that 
workers did belong to a national community rooted in the soil and in 
tradition, to whose culture they were rightly devoted.14 

Although the Viennese doctrinaires tried to conceal or ignore the 
existence of nationalism, regarding it as a vestige of bourgeois domi- 
nation, the party congresses, like the union congresses, were almost 
disrupted by the issue. At the party congress of 1891, which was 
attended by representatives of almost a hundred Bohemian unions, a 
Czech nationalist faction headed by Jan Vavra and Jan Wurstial and 
calling itself the Bohemian National Social Democracy denounced the 
party leaders’ charge that national feelings were incited to further 
bourgeois ends and left the meeting and the party. Other Czech delegates, 
though they stayed with the party, accused the Germans of relegating 
the Czechs to a subservient position in the movement. Vavra and 
Wurstial founded the paper Nase Obrana (Our Defense) to provide a 
voice for the spiritual aspirations of the Czech people, its love of the 


12 See for example Freigeist’s frequent concern to explain to its readers that the employers 
were responsible for the migration of Czechs to industrial jobs in German districts in “Zur 
Slavisierung deutscher Gebiete,” April 10, 1890, p. 6. Cf. Jan. 30, 1894; May 5, 1895; July 18, 
1895; Nov. 7, 1895. After 1896 references to national differences between Czech and German 
workers were increasingly frequent. Virginio Gayda instanced, without giving the place or 
date, a case where Czech lithographers offered an 8 3/4 hour day when the German union 
demanded 8 hours. Modern Austria (La crisa di un Impero), English trans. (London, 1915), 
P. 332. 

13 Hlas lidu, Oct. 14, 1891, p. 3; Dec. 2, 1891, p. 4. Cf. similar complaints May 1, 1892, 
p.I; June 15, 1892, p. 3; Jan. 31, 1892, p. 2. After 1893 complaints against the Vienna 
headquarters increased. Similar ideas appear from time to time in other Czech Socialist papers 
in the decade before 1900: Právo lidu, Kovodélnik (Prague), Dvevodélnik, Kozedélnik, Obuvník, 
Knihafsky obzor, Odéunik, Noviny Ochodniho pomocnictva, all of which called themselves 
Social Democratic trade-union organs. 

14 Nase Obrana (Prague), May 1, 1892, p. 1. Similar ideas appeared frequently in the paper 
throughout the decade. 
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ancestral soil, and its “positive Christianity.” They maintained that 
Czechs should support only those Marxist doctrines that fitted in with 
the interests of the Czech people.15 However insignificant the faction 
of Vavra and Wurstial may have been in 1891, it represented a growing 
heresy among Czech Social Democratic leaders and, ultimately, among 
the rank and file. 

From now on the Czech Socialists showed a hardening determi- 
nation to go their own way. At the 1897 congress Wenzel Klofaf, a 
former Young Czech who had been editor of Narodnı Listy, the great 
Liberal paper of Prague, announced that he was leaving the Austrian 
Social Democracy to form an independent party. The party he founded 
took the name Czech National Socialist Party (Ceska strana ndrodni 
socialni) and acquired a large following. It combined bourgeois 
nationalist demands - for example, for the “Bohemian constitution” 
and a Czech university at Brünn - with a radical democratic and social- 
ist program, including universal suffrage for both sexes, partial 
nationalization of production, abolition of private property “as far as 
it is harmful to the people,” and an end to conscription.16 Though 
nominally Socialist, it was anti-Marxist in its recognition of historical 
national rights. Extreme pan-Slavs flocked to it. The deputies it sent 
to the Reichsrat distinguished themselves even in those turbulent years 
by their violent language, obstructionism, and intransigence. Rudolf 
Sieghart, an astute observer of the Austrian political scene, wrote that 
they more than any other group “laid the axe to parliamentary 
government in Austria.” 17 The growth of the party’s voting strength, 
beginning with the parliamentary elections of IgoI, was at least in 
part a consequence of Czech working-class disillusionment with the 
international workers’ party. 

Bohemian German Social Democrats, though they subscribed in 
general to Marxist doctrines, were dissatisfied with official party 
strategy. Oskar Emil Simon, a popular labor leader, declared that not 


15 PVOeSdP, Wien, 1891, pp. 31-32, 44-46. 

16 Václav Choc, České stranni právo (The Bohemian Constitution) (Prague, 1904). Přehled 
politickych stran v Cechäch (Survey of political parties in Bohemia) (Prague, 1929), p. 13. 
Lorenz, Die Tschechischen Parteien, pp. 74-75. Jan Heidler, České politicke strany v Čechách, 
na Moravé a ve Steszku (Prague, 1914), p. 33f. The antimilitarism of the Czech National 
Socialists and Czech Agrarians may have been merely a tactical measure since they regarded 
the army as an instrument of Germanization and a barrier to national autonomy. At the 
time of the projected mobilization against Serbia in 1912 the Czech National Socialists 
combined with great popular success the prevalent Pan Slav enthusiasm with opposition to 
the army. Cf. Paul Molisch, Von Kampf der Tschechen um ihren Staat (Vienna-Leipzig, 1929), 
p. 30. Choc, Přehled, p. 18f. 

1? Rudolf Sieghart, Die letzten Jahrzehnte einer Grossmac ht (Berlin, 1932), p. 279. 
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only the capitalist system but the Social Democratic leaders were to 
blame for the workers’ depressed condition. Rudolf Hanser and Adolf 
Heimann, writing in the Teplitz Volkspresse, echoed Simon in rejecting 
gradualism and went on to advocate terrorism and immediate revo- 
lution. As long as capitalism existed, they said, labor could not organize 
effectively or obtain real reforms. They did not make it clear what kind 
of government or society was their goal, but the prospect of action 
appealed to some German workers. The most stubborn labor terrorists 
— Rissman in Graz was one — refused at Hainfeld to join the Social 
Democratic Party. Hanser and Heimann were expelled from it in 1892. 
Calling themselves and their followers die Jungen, they then formed an 
independent Socialist party and got out a monthly Die Zukunft at 
Vienna.18 These young activists show that the idea of “‘waiting for 
history”, that the orthodox internationalist German Socialist leaders 
preached, was not universally approved among Germans any more 
than among the Czechs. The demand for a program aimed at practical 
results in the minimum time was subversive of everything that the 
Socialist Party leaders stood for and tended to the creation of anti- 
Marxist heresies among the workers. 

The language question was rapidly becoming of first importance in 
Austrian public life. Article 19 of the Constitution of 1867 had decreed 
the “equality of all landesiibliche languages,” but it was left to the 
government to determine what language was landesüblich in any 
region. Count Taaffe’s government, needing the support of the Czechs, 
interpreted the statute in a sense more favorable to them than had 
hitherto been the case. Civil service functionaries were required to use 
Czech as well as German in a greater number of cases, though German 
was still to be used in intradepartmental business. When the govern- 
ment also extended the suffrage slightly, Germans feared the day was 
approaching when they would have to bow beneath Hasner’s ‘‘Caudine 
yoke.” 

The Reichsrat which sat in early 1897 contained an unprecedented 
number of Radicals and Nationalists. Landowners, conservatives and 
German Old Liberals were in the minority; the Old Czechs had 
disappeared. Count Badeni, the Prime Minister, unable to muster the 
necessary parliamentary majority to pass the decennial renewal of the 
Hungarian Ausgleich, was obliged to turn for support to the Young 


18 Anton Schrammel, “Aus der Geschichte der Nordwest-Böhmischen Arbeiterbewegung,’’ 
Der Kampf (Vienna), VI. Jahrg. p. 116f. August Krcal, Aus der Geschichte der Arbeiterbewe- 
gung Oesterreichs 1867-1894 (Berlin, 1894), pp. 14-26. Strauss, Entstehung, I, pp. 59, 177, 
195-199, II, p. 60. 
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Czechs, whose price was further concessions in the matter of language. 
In April, 1897, therefore, Badeni published his celebrated speech 
ordinances, which put Czech on a par with German in the entire civil 
service. It was decreed (a) that all business brought before a govern- 
ment office should be dealt with in the language in which it was 
introduced (in most cases in Bohemia this meant Czech); and (b) that 
after 1903 no one was to hold a post under the government in Bohemia 
until he had passed an examination in Czech. 

In the previous year Badeni had added a Fifth Curia to the parlia- 
mentary categories: this permitted practically all males over twenty- 
four, with no property qualifications required, to vote for seventy 
Reichsrat deputies. 

German Austrians perceived at once that in recognizing the indi- 
visibility of Bohemia, as was implied in the speech ordinances, and 
introducing greater political democracy, Badeni was conceding the 
basic demand of the Czech nationalists - namely, for the Bohemian 
constitution. This amounted to submerging the Germans of the 
province in a Slav state. Moreover, in a bi-lingual service the advantage 
shifted to the Czechs; most educated Czechs knew German, but few 
Germans knew Czech. German employees of the state and the many 
others who aspired to government jobs felt their worst fears were about 
to be realized. 

For six months all German parties obstructed the business of 
parliament by filibusters and noisy disorders. German nationalists held 
mass-meetings and street demonstrations in all the chief cities of 
Austria; the rioting in northern Bohemia often reached the point of 
bloodshed. So many middle-class German Austrians were employed in 
the civil service that the whole nation was aroused. Seventy university 
professors signed a petition for abrogation of the decrees. Factory 
workers, journeymen and apprentices, and peasants joined with 
bourgeois nationalists in protesting against this concession to Czech 
demands for equality. 

Count Badeni was forced to resign, and under his successors the 
decrees were modified, but neither side was satisfied. Each of the two 
peoples believed itself victimized by the other, and the fanatical 
nationalism generated by their resentment was never allayed. What 
was worse, parliamentary government was discredited. Thoroughly 
reasonable proposals had almost caused a revolution. The mood of a 
mob, not the lack of a majority, had brought about the government’s 
fall. The mob had defied the law. Ominously, the ‘‘democratic’’deputies 
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had been the most uncompromising. A generation later, when Austria 
lay in ruins, the liberal historian Josef Redlich wrote, “From this 
moment the empire of the Habsburgs was doomed to destruction.” 19 

In 1897 Georg von Schönerer, the most extreme of the German 
nationalists, returned to the Reichsrat after degradation and long exile 
from public life following his sentence to prison nine years before. Amid 
the passions of the Badeni days he organized processions and mass 
meetings and made addresses in which he raised his audiences toa high 
pitch of excitement by his references to symbols of Teutonic greatness 
such as Bismarck, the Hohenzollerns, Hermann the Cheruskan, and 
Odin. There would be no peace in Austria, he declared in 1899, until 
German became the state language. His lieutenant, Karl Hermann 
Wolf, declaimed passionately about Germania irredenta, and other Pan- 
Germans hinted at revolution to be followed by Anschluss to Germany. 
The furor teutonicus that raged in the Reichsrat and outside carried 
Schönerer to the height of his power. He was popularly credited with 
having toppled Badeni from power. 

Most prominent Bohemian German Social Democrats tried to check 
the upsurge of working-class nationalism, but two German workers, 
Ferdinand Burschofsky, a typesetter of Hohenstadt, Moravia, and 
Ludwig Vogel, a journeyman bookbinder of Briix, saw the possibilities 
for political action in a nationalist mass labor movement. Such a 
movement, they believed, should welcome workers of all types and not 
concern itself exclusively with the special problems of journeymen. 
Vogel, under Schönerer’s patronage, had run unsuccessfully for the 
Fifth Curia of the Reichsrat in 1897 and had organized at Briix a 
nationalist association open to workers of all trades. Burschofsky was 
publishing at Mährisch-Trübau a monthly nationalist propaganda 
broadside, Der Deutsche Gehilfe. In April, 1898, the two men brought 
together representatives of several thousand nationalist workers and 
founded the Verband der Deutschen Gehilfen und Arbeiter-V ereinigungen 
Oesterreichs with the announced purpose of furthering the protection 
and education of German labor in Bohemia-Moravia. Burschofsky 
was elected executive secretary, Vogel deputy secretary, and Friedrich 
Decker, a Viennese worker, treasurer.20 

This organization, usually called the Mdhrisch-Triibauer Verband 
from the location of its headquarters, was ostensibly a benevolent 
society handling burial, sickness, unemployment, and travel insurance: 


19 Josef Redlich, Katser Franz Josef (Vienna, 1929), p. 128. 
20 Burschofsky, Beiträge, 1, p. 6; Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 24-26. 
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individual members and member associations paid small weekly dues. 
Burschofsky hoped, however, to make it the nucleus of a powerful 
nationalist labor movement. He made a point of appealing to workers 
of all types and disclaimed the notion that the Mährisch-Trübauer 
Verband should be merely a journeymen’s organization. In the pages of 
the Deutscher Gehilfe — renamed the Deutscher Arbeiter in 1898 — he 
held forth on the disastrous effects of Czech competition and warned 
German workers that they could not expect favored treatment from 
German employers, who like all employers were interested primarily in 
exploiting labor for their own advantage. It was imperative for 
German workers to organize against both the employers and the 
Czechs. He accused the Social Democrats of wanting them to give over 
their jobs and homes to the Czechs in order to realize the Marxian 
internationalist dream.?! 

Franz, or Franko, Stein was another German worker who perceived 
that the mounting antagonism between Czechs and Germans could be 
utilized for political purposes. As early as 1890 Stein approached 
Schönerer with a proposal to organize a workers’ association as an 
adjunct to Schönerer’s Bund der Germanen. The two men discussed the 
project at Schloss Rosenau, Schönerer’s estate near Vienna, without 
any immediate result, but in 1893, though large numbers of workers 
had been joining Social Democratic unions and thereby become members 
of the Social Democratic Party, Stein was able to form his Deutsch- 
nationaler Arbeiterbund as a working-class auxiliary of Schönerer’s 
organization. The next year Stein began to publish Der Hammer as a 
supplement to the Pan-German Ostdeutsche Rundschau. Its purpose, 
he wrote in an early issue, was to “warn our blood brothers and fellow- 
workers against further betrayal of the (German) people and to make 
them receptive to social reform on a national basis in the spirit of 
Bismarck and Schönerer.” This spirit, he said, was exemplified in 
Bismarck’s declaration of 1884: “Give the worker the right to work as 
long as he has his health; guarantee his care when he is old and sick.” 
Stein inveighed constantly against the lack of economic and political 
democracy in Austria but at the same time condemned the Social 
Democratic doctrines of proletarian solidarity, class war, and revolution. 
He traveled through Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and the Alpine 
provinces talking to groups of workers and explaining Schönerer’s 


21 Der Deutsche Arbeiter (Mährisch-Trübau), Sept. 15, 1900, p. I; Oct. 30, 1900, pp. I, 3; 
Dec. 3, 1900, pp. 1, 4. Haubenberger, Werdegang der Nationalen Gewerkschaften, pp. 4-5. 
Berner, Gesellenverein, pp. 10-11. 
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views, with emphasis on the danger to German soil, German jobs, and 
German culture from Czech immigration.?? 

While Stein, in Schönerer’s behalf, was trying to enlist the support 
of the workers, Dr. Karl Iro, an associate of Schönerer’s who had been 
prominent in the founding and direction of the Deutscher Schulverein, 
was adjuring the middle classes to “show the folk-conscious proletariat 
that they would fight shoulder to shoulder with the disinherited of our 
people for the right to work and other social reforms.” 23 

Schönerer used Stein to popularize not only his general ideas about 
social reform, which were along the lines of Bismarck’s social legis- 
lation, but also the particular measures he urged as remedies for “the 
worsening economic condition of the people of the Ostmark.” Schönerer 
emphasized that he had no interest in a “Social Democratic Utopia but 
wanted to realize the great German conception of social reform, which 
was the truest form of socialism.” 24 

A Vienna police report noted in 1893 that Schönerer and the Pan- 
Germans were trying to arouse the workers’ interest in their plans and 
maintaining the Deutschnationaler Arbeüerbund for that purpose. It 
added that the organization had few members and little importance.?5 
There were probably not more than 2,500 members of German national 
associations in Bohemia at that time and even fewer in other provinces.26 
A few years later, however, the workers’ national consciousness had 
been tremendously stimulated by the Badeni crisis and Schönerer’s 
dramatic campaigning. 

Riding the tide of working-class nationalism and Schönerer’s 
personal popularity, Stein next issued a call to the nationalist German 
workers of Austria to send representatives to a congress. In response 
two or three hundred delegates representing at least 4,000 workers — 
some sources make the number considerable larger — met at Eger on 
May 14, 1899.2? The majority came from the industrial districts of 


22 Eduard Pichl (pseud. Herwig), Georg Schönerer und die Entwicklung des Alldeutschtums 
in der Ostmark, 6 vols. (Vienna, 1921), IV, pp. 149, 245-252, 283-292, VI, pp. 211-212. The 
Bund der Germanen (founded 1887), with its women’s and youth auxiliaries, political dis- 
cussion groups, reading circles, etc. showed Schönerer’s early gift for political organization 
and agitation. It was repeatedly dissolved as subversive by the Austrian police and re-formed 
under other names such as Widar and Heimdall. Der Hammer (published Vienna 1894-1898, 
at Eger in Bohemia after 1898, until about 1910), April 1, 1895, p. 1. 

23 Pichl, Schönerer, IV, p. 247, quoted from the Ostdeutsche Rundschau, not further identified. 

24 Pichl, Schönerer, IV, pp. 245-246. 

25 Brügel, Geschichte, IV, p. 236. 

26 Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 25-26. Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, p. 6. Berner, Gesellenverein, pp. 10, II. 

27 The best sources of information about the Eger meeting of the nationalist workers are 
Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, pp. 28-33. Der Bergmann (Karbitz), Feb. 17, 1910, pp. 2, 5, 7. Cf. 
Bergmann, Feb. 2, 1900. Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 27-28. Pichl, Schönerer, VI, p. 220. 
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northern Bohemia; the rest from Vienna, Wiener-Neustadt, and other 
cities of Lower Austria and from Graz (Styria), Dornbirn (Vorarl- 
berg), and Linz (Upper Austria) — even from Munich and Berlin in the 
German Reich. They represented workers in many industries: mining, 
textiles, glass, ceramics, jewelry, building, chemicals, paper, clothing, 
wood, and metals, and also tavern personnel, store clerks, and govern- 
ment employees. Some were sent by regular trade unions, but most of 
them were chosen by small Vereine that had been formed partly for 
benevolent or recreational purposes and partly for defense against 
Czech immigrants. The object of the conference as the delegates con- 
ceived it was to unite all German workers in an organization strong 
enough to overcome Czech competition. What Stein evidently hoped 
to accomplish at Eger was to create for Schönerer an efficiently 
organized body of working-class supporters who would dominate the 
Fifth Curia. 

Hans Knirsch, a textile Geselle associated with Burschofsky in the 
Mahnisch-Tribauer Verband, proposed that the delegates send greetings 
to Schönerer, “the Führer of the German people of the Ostmark.” The 
motion was carried unanimously amid shouts of Herl. Next a motion 
was adopted pledging allegiance to Schönerer and declaring that the 
social and political objectives of the organizations represented were 
formulated in the Linz program. The delegates also undertook to 
cooperate with “other honest working Stände of the German people — 
peasants, artisans, shopkeepers, and intellectuals — in the struggle for 
national political rights and better social conditions.” 

Agreement was reached on a program of twenty-five points, the most 
salient of which were the following: The nation owes to every honest 
working Volksgenosse his due share of the national wealth. The worker 
must be recognized as the equal of men in other occupations and 
guaranteed his rights — namely, the right to work and to be paid decent 
wages, to organize and to bargain collectively with employers, the 
eight-hour day, disability and unemployment insurance, greater 
restrictions on female and child labor and night work. Large concerns, 
especially stock companies, mines, and railways, should in general be 
nationalized. Unskilled labor -— which meant Czechs — must be pre- 
vented from taking the jobs of skilled workers. Stein’s Hammer, 
published at Eger, and Burschofsky’s Deutscher Arbeiter, Mährisch- 
Triibau, were to be the official organs of nationalist labor. Commenting 
on the Eger program in Freiheit (Teplitz), the Bohemian Social 
Democratic leader, Josef Seliger, wrote: “The demands of German 
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workers expressed in this program can be wrung from Austrian em- 
ployers only by struggle and sacrifice ... But the German nationalists 
will hinder this struggle if they induce the workers to join the employers 
in the same political party ... in such a party they will be condemned to 
impotence.” 28 

The delegates elected Stein (Eger), Vogel (Briix), Hackel (Karbitz), 
Zinke (Tetschen), Knirsch (Gablonz), Burschofsky (Mahrisch-Triibau), 
Decker (Vienna), Buchinger (Wels, Upper Austria), Flotzinger (Salz- 
burg), Weisauer (Dornbirn), Wanner (Graz), Eckelmann (Klagenfurt) 
to an executive board set up to direct a German national labor move- 
ment. All these men were workers by occupation or origin, of the same 
social class, that is, as such German Social Democratic leaders in Bo- 
hemia as Seliger, Josef Schiller, and Josef Hanich.29 

Five months after the Eger congress, in October, 1899, Stein 
reorganized his Deutschnationaler Arbeiterbund, apparently to tighten 
his and Schönerer’s control, and renamed it the Bund Deutscher 
Arbeiter Germania. It then had forty-five branches in Bohemia and 
soon opened others in Moravia, Silesia, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Tyrol, 
Vienna, Vorarlberg, Styria and Carinthia. In January, 1901, the 
editorial offices of the Hammer were moved to Vienna. The Mährisch- 
Trübauer Verband also benefited from the heightened nationalism that 
followed the Badeni crisis and by April, 1900, claimed nearly 6,000 
members in forty local branches.?° 

Schönerer’s central idea was the overwhelming importance of race 
in human destiny. He had a fanatical belief in the superiority of a pure, 
undiluted German or Germanic-Nordic Herrenvolk. The idea found 
ready acceptance because it was an exaggerated and flamboyant form 
of theories that were widespread in Europe and that had influenced the 
thinking of Catholic Conservatives and Old Liberals as well as of 
Socialists and Radical Nationalists. It was related to the early German 
liberal picture of freedom-loving German tribesmen, to Social Darwin- 
ism with its biological confirmation of the inevitability and value of 
interracial struggle, to the racial theories of Gobineau, Le Bon, and 
Lapouge, to Richard Wagner’s Germanic cult, to Nietzsche’s exaltation 
of the “blond beast”? and contempt for Christianity, to the anti- 
capitalism of Dühring and the anti-Semitism of Stöcker. If Schönerer’s 
worship of Deutschtum was a positive and in some ways constructive 


28 Quoted in Josef Hofbauer and Emil Strauss, Josef Seliger, Ein Lebensbild (Prague, 
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29 Hofbauer and Strauss, Seliger, pp. 7-26, 115. 

30 Cf. Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, pp. 38-45. 
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attitude, his hatred of Jews and his unrestrained anti-clericalism, 
amounting to rejection of all aspects of Christianity, were negative 
and sterile obsessions. They had, however, a powerful appeal when he 
proclaimed them with bold slogans: “Religion ist einerlei, in der Rasse 
liegt die Schweinerer,”’ “Los von Rom,” and the like. This was recognized 
with alarm by the devoutly international and heavily Jewish Social 
Democratic leadership.®1 

Schénerer might have become a truly revolutionary leader of the 
German Austrian masses. At the time of the Badeni crisis he had been a 
famous radical democratic figure for twenty-five years. He had 
advocated measures that represented, by the most advanced parlia- 
mentary standards of the day, a notable degree of political and 
economic democracy — universal suffrage, minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour laws, the right to strike, effective enforcement of restrictions 
on female and youth labor and night work. He had defended striking 
workers from the floor and attended their trials. Many of his demands 
of the seventies were echoed by the Social Democrats after 1889; 
indeed, the social legislation sought by a whole generation before 1914 
was along the lines of his early proposals, if anything less drastic. The 
test of all legislation, he declared, was the good of the workers and 
peasants. It was the duty of the propertied classes to share at least 
some of their wealth with the workers. From the nation’s point of 
view all in the people’s community were equal, and the German nation, 
menaced as it was by surrounding races, especially the Slavs, must be 
a united fighting force.32 Since the virtue of national solidarity and the 
evil of capitalism were widely held presuppositions in the late nineteenth 
century, Schönerer’s program was in tune with the times, and this fact, 
rather than any intrinsic truth in his theories, made him for a period a 
popular hero. His followers among the workers and peasants were of 
the generation whose lives had been disrupted by nineteenth-century 
industrialization but who were indifferent or hostile to Marxist 
doctrines of the class war and proletarian internationalism. German 
workers whose security was threatened by the immigration of cheap 
Czech labor were convinced by his racist speeches that their enemies 
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were his enemies. Among the people from other classes who joined him 
some were influenced by a Christian desire to help the downtrodden, 
in accordance with the papal encyclicals; some were partisans of 
anarchism, direct action, or the cooperatives; some feared the wealth 
and power of the Jews. One or another of his ideas struck a chord in 
many different groups, and in presenting them he showed a genuine 
gift for persuasion and incitement. He could always win converts by 
his oratory and his skill in staging spectacular incidents.33 

Schönerer is believed to have received considerable money from 
foreign countries, particularly in support of his Los von Rom campaign. 
It came probably from Pan-Germans in Germany and Switzerland, the 
Evangelical Union, and the Gustav-Adolf Verein. The last distributed 
nearly six million Kronen in 1895 among 623 Protestant parishes in 
Austria, most of which cooperated more or less actively with Schönerer. 
The Prussian Associated Church parishes devoted 5% of their income 
to the Los von Rom movement. Both public and private committees 
collected money for it from Austrian university students and secondary 
school teachers. Posters urged good Germans to inform Herr von 
Schénerer of their conversion to Protestantism. The Los von Rom 
campaign did not win a large number of suporters for his Pan-German 
party, but it supplied his movement with funds and a claque that drew 
attention to his activities.34 

For a generation Georg von Schönerer was the most talked about 
radical leader in Austria. His ideas and his ability to attract a devoted 
following excited Hitler's admiration. Under his aegis the transfor- 
mation of scattered groups of discontented Austrian workers into a 
nationalist anti-Marxist movement was begun. 

The Austrian Social Democratic Party during these years was beset 
by difficulties that did not exist for Socialists in most of the other 
countries of Europe. Its basic doctrine of proletarian solidarity and 
the irrelevance of nationality was refuted by the division between 
Czech and German workers. As a liberating force it had to admit a 
man’s right to be educated and to do his work in his native tongue. At 
the same time many of its leaders - Adler, Kautsky, Pernerstorfer, 
Renner, Bauer, Seliger, Ellenbogen, and others — were firmly convinced 


33 Cf. Class’s appraisal pf Schönerer quoted in Fritz Neuschäffer, Georg Ritter von Schönerer 
(Hamburg, 1935), p. 41. 

34 Cf. Gustav Kolmer, Parlament und Verfassung in Oesterreich, 8 vols. (Leipzig-Vienna, 
1902-04), V, p. 153. Skedl, Nachlass Taaffe, p. 637. Walter Schneefuss, Deutsch-Böhmen 
(Leipzig, 1938), p. 52. Chéradame, L’Europe et la question d’ Autriche, p. 205 f. Ernest Denis 
La Bohéme deputs la Montagne blanche (Paris, 1903), II, p. 159. 
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that the international labor movement should be directed by men with 
German brains and character.35 Like Marx and Engels they distrusted 
Slavs. Friedrich Stampfer, a spokesman for the betont deutsch wing of 
Austrian Social Democracy, writing in the Leipziger Volkszeitung, 
actually opposed political democracy because it would mean handing 
over the country to Slavs and clericals.36 Viktor Adler, complaining to 
Liebknecht about the spread of nationalist madness, declared that it 
was based chiefly on envy, misunderstanding, and irrationality.?? 
Otto Bauer, defending the Viennese German leadership, said that the 
success of the Socialist movement required empire-wide international 
unions with unified finances, administration, and policy; the Czechs, 
by stubbornly insisting on autonomy, were failing to show “the 
necessary discipline of the minority”? and were sabotaging the whole 
labor movement.?8 Bauer was in the dilemma of all dedicated Austrian 
Socialists, torn between his belief in the special role of the Germans in 
advancing Socialism and his sympathy with the Czechs’ desire for 
national equality. 

The Vienna leaders recognized a certain justice in the Czech claims, 
but did not see how national rights could be reconciled with the 
primacy of the class struggle. Otto Bauer and Karl Renner, the party's 
two chief writers on the nationality question, in orthodox fashion 
blamed nationalism on the capitalist system. But in an attempt to 
understand the Czech viewpoint, Bauer distinguished two types of 
nationalism, one bourgeois and undemocratic, the other Socialist and 
democratic, assuring to every Volksgenosse enjoyment of his cultural 
heritage. He regarded the nationalism of the Czech workers as demo- 
cratic and an aspect of their class struggle.?? The solutions offered by 
Socialist theorists for overcoming the enmity between Czech and 
German labor were well-reasoned but politically unreal. To German 
workers suffering from Czech competition they seemed only a vague 
hope for the future; Czech workers found Renner’s and Bauer’s 


35 Otto Bauer, Die Nationalitätenfrage and die Sozialdemokratie, 2nd edition (Vienna, 
1924), p. 305. Adler-Kautsky letters of 17-20 July, 1905, in Friedrich Adler, editor, Victor 
Adler, Briefwechsel mit August Bebel und Karl Kautsky (Vienna, 1954), pp. 459-461. Strauss, 
Entstehung, I, p. 118, note 1. Walter F. Hahn, ‘The Socialist Party of Austria, Retreat from 
Marx,” Journal of Central European Affairs, XV, No. 2, July, 1955, pp. 115-133. 

36 PV OeSdP, zu Brünn, 1899 (Vienna, 1899), p. 62. Wilhelm Liebknecht to Adler, October 
2, 1899; Kautsky to Adler, October 2, 1899; Adler to Kautsky, October 3, 1899, in Adler 
Briefwechsel, pp. 325-327. 

37 Adler to Liebknecht, July 17, 1905, Adler to Kautsky, July 17, 1905, Kautsky to Adler, 
July 20, 1905, in Adler Briefwechsel, pp. 459-466. 

38 Bauer, Nattonalitatenfrage, pp. 543, 549. 

39 Bauer, Nationalitatenfrage, pp. 259f., 450f. and passim. 
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concessions wholly inadequate. The extremists of both groups were in 
fact making demands almost identical with those of the radical 
nationalist parties.*0 

Just as the Social Democratic Union Commission had split in 1896 
into a centralist, or German, body and a separatist, or Czech, body, the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party itself broke up in 1897 into national- 
ly homogeneous sections, independent, but federated.41 Once the 
party, in the wake of the commission, was divided, nationalism ran 
rampant in the local party and union organizations. The Czechs in 
Bohemia and Moravia insisted on separate party clubs as well as 
separate unions. The German rank and file denied the leaders’ conten- 
tion that it was absurd to substitute meaningless national divisions for 
the real economic division between employers and employed. The 
Vienna leaders continued to maintain that Czechs and Germans were 
engaged in a common struggle to win better conditions from theemployers 
and that nationality had nothing to do with it. But the Czechs were 
unwilling to take orders from Vienna - dictation, they called it — 
however persuasively Adler argued the case for central direction. His 
appeal for unity may have been sabotaged by local less broadminded 
Socialist bosses. 

Meeting at Briinn in 1899, the federated sections agreed, not without 
recriminations between Czechs and Germans, to approve a reorgani- 
zation of the monarchy into a democratic federation of nationally 
homogeneous territories in which unavoidable national minorities 
should be protected by special guarantees.42 This compromise did not 
really solve the national problem, but it remained the Austrian Socia- 
lists’ official position on nationalism until the break-up of the monarchy 
in 1918. It was in conformity with the Vienna leaders’ propensity to 
make opportunist decisions between Marxist unitary and libertarian 
ideals, between revolutionary theory and moderate practice. The 
resulting equilibrium made the Social Democrats, mutatis mutandis, 
one of the pillars of imperial unity. The proposed reorganization was in 
a sense a scheme for the renewal of the Austrian state. Those Social 
Democrats — and National Socialists -— who sabotaged the Brünn 
compromise were, by implication at least, agents of the dissolution of 
the empire. For Czech nationalists, dissolution pointed toward a Czech 
national state, for German nationalists toward a Greater Germany 


40 Cf. the comments of Eduard Bene’ in Aufstand der Nationen, German translation (Berlin, 
1928), p. 295. 

41 PVOeSdP, Wien, 1897, pp. 74f., 163-164. 

42 PVOeSdP, Brünn, 1899, p. 104f. 
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dominated by Berlin. But out of fear of prosecution for treason if for no 
other reason those who harbored such ultimate designs kept them 
beneath the surface. 

Through the efforts of Anton Némec and other moderates the party 
was kept together as a federation of political clubs until 1911, but in the 
Reichsrat elections of that year the nationalist Czech Social Democrats 
in many constituencies of Bohemia-Moravia ran their own candidates 
against those of the so-called German centralists. The result, as could 
have been foreseen, was that in several cases the election was thrown to 
an anti-Socialist. This was the situation that led Viktor Adler, at the 
German Austrian Social Democratic congress at Innsbruck in 1911, to 
ask whether the Czech comrades thought they belonged to the 
Czech Social Democratic Party or a Social Democratic wing of the 
Czech nationalist parties.43 The Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung went so far as 
to charge that the Czech Socialists were conspiring with Kramaf and 
the Young Czechs.* The fact had to be faced, however, that acentralist 
group which broke away from the Czech Social Democratic Party in 
IgII never acquired a mass following, polling only 11,000 votes in the 
Reichsrat election of that year. In 1918, when the Czech National 
Assembly declared Czechoslovakia an independent state bounded by 
the frontiers of the historical provinces and the resolution was supported 
by the Czech Social Democrats, Czech and German Socialists were for a 
brief period on the verge of armed civil war.45 

The confusion of the German Austrian Social Democratic leaders 
when confronted with the nationalism of the rank and file was revealed 
during the Badeni crisis. The Reichenberg Freigeist attacked the speech 
ordinances; the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung defended them.4$ Socialist 
German workers in northern Bohemia protested loudly, while the 
Bohemian German Socialist leaders in Prague, even more rigidly 


43 PV DSdP, Innsbruck, 1911, pp. 71-76, 91f., 172-173, 183. The report contains a reliable 
summary of the proceedings of the Czech Social Democratic Congress at Prague in March, 
1910, and of the Czech party leaders conference in September, 1910. Cf. Verhandlungen, 1912 
(Vienna, 1913), p. 183f. James Joll, The Second International: 1889-1914 (New York, 1956), 
pp. 106-125. Emil Strauss, ‘‘Die Spaltung der Tschechischen Sozialdemokratie vor vierzig 
Jahren,’’ Der Kampf, XV, p. 5ıf. Josef Strasser, Der Arbeiter und die Nation (Prague, 1912). 
Eduard Bene’, Dělnické hnuti v Rakousku a v Čechách (Brandeis, 1911). Josef Hybes, Zajímavé 
vzpomínky (Brünn, 1900). Právo lidu (Prague), August 4, August I1, IgI1. 

44 Cf. Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna), November 3, 1904, p.1. 

45 Cf. Paul Molisch, Die Sudetendeutsche Einheitsbewegung in den Jahren 1918-1919 
(Vienna, 1932), pp. 13-24. Wenzel Jaksch, Europas Weg nach{ Potsdam (Stuttgart, 1959), pp. 
182-190, 225-229. Hofbauer and Strauss, Seliger, pp. 280-301. 

46 Freigeist, April 15, 1897, p. 1, and passim throughout 1897. Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna), 
May 1, 1897, p. 1 and passim 1897. Stalin criticized the Austrian Social Democrats sharply on 
both practical and Marxist grounds in his 1913 essay on nationalism in the proletariat. Cf. J. 
V. Stalin, Works, 6 vols. (Moscow, 1953), pp. 300-338. 
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orthodox than Vienna, organized an anti-nationalist demonstration of 
solidarity with the Czech Socialists.4? A small instance of the way the 
leaders’ internationalism conflicted with the workers’ immediate 
interests is seen in the leaders’ opposition to the action of city councils 
in some chiefly German towns, restricting public housing to German 
workers.48 Viktor Adler and the German party’s Reichsrat deputies 
voted for Badeni’s Fifth Curia, but Friedrich Stampfer, among others 
(as noted above), agreed with the German bourgeois nationalists that 
political democracy would be a disaster for all German Austrians, 
including the workers.*9 

Crucial differences on policy persisted to the end. Josef Seliger, a 
leader of the German party in Bohemia and a “fanatic of socialism,” 
wanted the Heimatrecht to be extended liberally to Czech immigrants, 
more Czech schools to be built, and Czech workers to be allowed to 
hold meetings and to organize freely. He severely criticized Engelbert 
Pernerstorfer and Ludo Moritz Hartmann for urging the German wing 
of the movement to appeal frankly to the nationalist feelings of German- 
speaking workers.50 Since other influential Bohemian German Social 
Democrats, among them Josef Strasser, were even more stubbornly 
internationalist than Seliger, many German workers felt that the party 
organization in Bohemia was unwilling to face the problems caused by 
Czech immigration.51 

The increasing strength of the nationalist movement is seen in the 
results of the Reichsrat elections of 1901, which gave Schönerer the 
greatest electoral success of his career. His party, now called the ALl- 
deutscheparte1, raised its representation from eight to twenty-one 
deputies, six of whom, elected by the Fifth Curia, were members of 
German nationalist workers’ organizations.52 It is impossible to say just 
how much of Schönerer’s success was due to the support of nationalist 


47 Reichenberger Zeitung, (Reichenberg) No. 11, 1897, p. 2; Nov. 13, 1897, p. 1; Nov. 27, 
1897, pp. 1, 3. Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna), Sept. 6, 1897, p. I. 

48 Cf. Reichenberger Zeitung, Sept. 2, 1908, p. I. 

49 Cf. Friedrich Stampfer in Leipziger Volkszeitung, quoted in Adler Briefwechsel, pp. 325- 
326. 

50 Volksstimme (Teplitz), Dec. 2, 1899, p. 1; April 14, 1896, p. 3. Hofbauer and Strauss, 
Seliger, pp. 42-43, 46-47, 80, 91-92. Cf. also Freigeist (Reichenberg), May-Sept. 1900, passim. 
Freiheit (Vienna), July 12, 1909. PV DSdP, Linz, 1898, pp. 106-108. PV DSdP, Innsbruck, 
IQII, pp. 30, 64, 97-99, 103-108. Deutsche Arbeiterstimme (Gablonz), Nov. II, I9II, p. 3. 

51 Cf. for example Strasser, Der Arbeiter und die Nation. Strasser was editor-in-chief of the 
Social Democratic organ Vorwärts of Reichenberg and was on the party’s far Left. He ulti- 
mately became a Communist. 

52 Franko Stein (Eger), Alwin Hanich (Saaz), Franz Schreiter (Leitmeritz), Josef Herzog 
(Trautenau), Wilhelm Hauk (Mies and Augustin Dötz (Krems); all were from Bohemia 
except Dötz. Burschosfky failed by only 229 votes out of several thousand in Mährisch- 
Schönberg. Cf. Burschofsky, Beiträge, p. 41f. 
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labor — the fact that relatively a mere handful of deputies was chosen 
by the Fifth Curia limited the power of working-class voters in Reichs- 
rat elections. 

Among the many radical and Pan-German associations that sprang 
up all over Austria under Schönerer’s aegis in the years immediately 
after Badeni’s fall were the women’s Arbeiterinnen Schönerer and the 
Arbeiterverband Deutsche Wacht of Graz (1902), the Gehilfenverein 
Widar in Marburg (1900), the Arbeiterverein Hammer (1901), Stetrisch- 
Erz (1902), and Konradinverein (1903) in Villach, the Verband Deutscher 
Arbeitnehmer in Troppau (1900), the Deutschvölkischer Arbeiterverband 
“Eiche” in Znaim (1901), the Trutzburg in Laibach (1903), the Eisen in 
Linz (1906), the Deutsche Treue, Kampfeslust, and Arbeitertischgesell- 
schaft “Kornblume’’ in the environs of Troppau (1897-1902).53 Stein’s 
Bund Germania and Burschofsky’s Mährisch-Trübauer Verband 
competed for the allegiance of these groups. 

Few of these associations had a clear picture of what they wanted to 
accomplish beyond eliminating the competition of the hated Slavs. 
Schönerer and Stein tried to cultivate a fanatical Germanophilia by 
organizing workers’ clubs as branches of the Bund Germania. Anton 
Schimana, a radical nationalist who edited a small weekly in Troppau, 
Deutsche Wehr, shrewdly combined abuse of Czechs and Poles witha 
program for bettering the conditions of the Silesian German miners and 
textile workers.54 But the nationalist workers’ movement as a whole had 
no economic or political theories or plan of action to set off against the 
well-articulated doctrine and program of its antagonist, the Social 
Democratic Party. While the absence of a doctrine was in one way a 
handicap, it was not necessarily always so. The nationalist workers’ 
leaders prided themselves on being directly related to real conditions; 
they emphasized the constant daily visible threat of the German 
worker losing his job to a Czech, and the fact that they did not care 
about general principles and party doctrines. Quick effective relief, by 
any mains available, was their idea. So long as Schönerer seemed like a 
man who would accomplish something for them they responded to the 
magic of his demagogy. This was the case for about five years after the 
Badeni uproar. During this time the German nationalist labor movement 
benefited from Schönerer’s leadership and inspiration, which certainly 
contributed to the movement’s getting established, building up a solid 
membership, and acquiring a vocabulary for agitation. 

53 Pichl, Schönerer, VI, pp. 212-213, 218-219, 230-233, 237. Berner, Gesellenverein, pp. 4, 


21-22. 
54 Berner, Gesellenverein, pp. 12-29. 
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While the clash between the theories of the leaders and the immedi- 
ate interests of the rank and file weakened the German Social Demo- 
crats in Bohemia, in the country as a whole the federated party 
increased its membership and its parliamentary strength. In 1907, with 
all factions counted, it became the second largest party in the Reichsrat 
and in 1911 the largest, holding 88 seats out of 512. In the same years 
the seats won by the German party in Bohemia fell from 16 to 9, in 
Moravia from 3 to none, and in Styria — another racially mixed pro- 
vince — from 6 to 4. In Lower Austria the number rose from 16 to 24.55 

The Social Democratic labor unions also lost strength in Bohemia. 
After the death of the moderate Josef RouSar in 1904, the influence of 
rabid Czech nationalists like Vlastimil Tusar and Jan Vanék increased, 
and more and more Czechs deserted the international unions to join so- 
called parallel Czech separatist unions. Originally internationalist 
unions now became almost wholly German, although their officers 
tried to avoid the implication that they were German in the nationalist 
sense. Many of them divided into independent parts according to local 
or occupational allegiances and loosened their bonds to the Vienna 
Union Commission. From a peak of 178,000 in 1907 the membership of 
Social Democratic unions in Bohemia affiliated with the commission 
dropped to 93,000 in 1911. In the same period the membership in 
Lower Austria rose from 165,000 to 187,000.58 In unions that remained 
attached to the commission the officers met strong resistance from the 
men when they tried to enforce the rule that members must belong to 
the Social Democratic Party.5? 

The growth of nationalist labor organizations among the German 
workers in Bohemia-Moravia — and in other sections which had been 
flooded with Czechs — coincided chronologically with the dissensions 
in the Social Democratic movement. A partial list of those formed after 
1897, with approximate memberships in 1909, is given below.58 


55 Statistisches Handbuch des Königreiches Böhmen (Prague, 1913), pp. 56, 498. PV DSdP, 
Wien, 1904, pp. 46-47, 52-53. PVDSaP, Innsbruck, 1911, p. 21. PVDS4P, Linz, 1913, pp. 
24-25, 100-I0I, 124-125. PVOeSdP, Wien, 1905, pp. 21-22, 28-29. 

56 PVDSdP, Wien, 1912, pp. 41-42. Fritz Klenner, Die Oesterreichischen Gewerkschaften, 2 
vols. (Vienna, 1951), I, pp. 268-270. SHKB (1913), p. 282. 

5? The United Party Congress of 1892 forbade members of Social Democratic organizations 
to vote for bourgeois parties. Cf. PVOeSdP, Wien, 1892, pp. 169-172, and Prot. Verhandl. 
Ersten Gewerkschaftskongresses, Wien, 1893, p. 23. PUDS4P, Innsbruck, 1911, p. 13. 

58 Cf. Bergmann, Dec. 14, 1911, p. 4. Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, Aug. 3, 1907, p. 5. Deutsche 
Gewerkschaft, Jan. I, 1913, p. 4. Protokoll des Ersten Kongresses der Deutschen Gewerkschaften 
Oesterreichs (Vienna, 1909), p. 72. Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 46f., 64, 96. 
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Trade Seat Founded Membership 
F909 
Bakers Reichenberg 1898 860 
Leatherworkers Gablonz 1902 546 
Tavern employees Vienna 1901 1,021 
Store clerks Vienna 1903 10,752 
Building trades Iglau-Briix 1905 655 
Ceramic workers Dux 1906 981 
Textile workers Reichenberg 1900 
Mährisch-Trübau 1906 880 
Fulnek (Moravia) 
Silk workers Zwittau 1900 194 
Glass workers Gablonz 1903 800 
Railwaymen Teplitz 1902 12,777 
Miners Dux 
Karbitz 1900-1902 1,898 
Metal workers Gablonz 1902 1,951 
Wood workers Krumau 1902 982 
Teplitz 
Postal employees Vienna 1898 2,618 
Chemical, paper, rubber Aussig 1906 1,140 
Tobacco Iglau 1908 1,269 
Transport & Teamsters Bodenbach 1907 560 
Wigmakers and barbers 1908 180 
Total 37,446 


One of the largest and most powerful was that of the miners in the 
northwestern Bohemian coalfields. It was composed at first of a 
number of loosely joined protective associations which were trans- 
formed, largely through the efforts of Franz Hackel of Karbitz, into 
regular trade unions. At the Eger congress Hackel advocated a united 
nationalist labor movement that would work not only for the social 
legislation desired by both Schönerer and the Social Democrats but also 
for drastic curbs on the employment of inferior Czech labor. 

The tension in the coalfields increased after an unsuccessful strike of 
65,000 miners in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia in the winter of Igoo. 
Both Czech and German unions took part in the strike, but the strike- 
breakers recruited in large numbers by the mine owners were mainly 
Czechs, and therefore many German workers blamed its failure on the 
Czechs rather than on the real complex of causes.59 Most of the miners 
brought in left the district when the strike was over, but the nationalist 
resentment persisted. Many German miners also left, in search of other 
kinds of work. Lay-offs due to stiffer competition from mines in the 
German Reich after 1900 caused more insecurity. Though it was a time 


59 Freigeist (Reichenberg) carried news of the strike between January and March, 1900. 
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of general industrial expansion, the specter of a growing shortage of 
jobs stalked the area.60 

In 1901 German nationalist miners led by Hackel tried to organize 
an overall union, the Gewerkverein Deutscher Berg- und Hüttenarbeiter, 
but were refused a permit by the Austrian police at Dux. The next year 
the authorities relented and the union was formed. In 1903 it began 
publication of a weekly paper at Karbitz, Der Bergmann. The favorite 
themes of the nationalist labor movement recur continually in the 
pages of the Bergmann throughout the following years: immigration 
of Czech labor into German districts threatens the security of German 
labor; the capitalist system is to blame for the migration and compe- 
tition of Czech labor as for other factors that make conditions so harsh 
for German workers; Czech labor is aggressively nationalistic; Social 
Democratic theory and tactics are all wrong; German labor must have 
a stronger organization — as a resolution of 1908 put it, “We Germans 
have had enough of being led around by the nose, we have founded a 
German miners’ union because we know that only by being organized 
nationally can we look out for our interests.” 61 The miners, it can be 
gathered from the tone of the Bergmann, were a tough, class-conscious 
lot, not afraid of a revolutionary struggle. 

A typical attack on the Czechs printed in 1904 asserted that the 
Czech population was increasing every year in the vicinity of Briix, 
Dux, and Teplitz, and was taking over schools and inns and forming 
nationalist clubs. The writer repeated the old German charges that 
Czech workers were less skilled and less ready to join a union and fight 
for higher wages, that they welcomed work as strike-breakers, that 
every wave of unemployment pushed more Czechs into jobs formerly 
held by Germans, that the Czechs were transients whereas the Germans 
had their roots in the soil and were deeply attached to their homes. He 
concluded by saying that the Social Democratic ideal of the two races 
working together in harmony was clearly unrealizable.62 In another 
issue the paper called Czech communities “‘bastions of our enemies, who 


60 The Northwest Bohemian Bruderlade declined by about 4,000 members between 1900 
and 1903. Heinrich Rauchberg. Der Nationale Besitzstand in Böhmen (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 312- 
313. Cf. “Die Störungen im deutschen Wirtschaftsleben während des Jahres 1900,” Schriften 
des Vereins für Sozialpolitik, CXII, (1900), p. rf. 

61 Union resolution in Bergmann (Karbitz), Aug. 18, 1908. p. 4. The most immediate 
source of information about the nationalist labor movement is its press. Aside from the pro- 
blem of judging the feelings of readers by those of editors, there are no complete files of these 
small local papers. The earliest period of nationalist agitation must be partly explained by 
reference to the period after 1904, when somewhat more information is available. 

62 Bergmann, Aug. 4, 1904, p. I. Cf. July 11, 1908, p. 3, Oct. 20, 1908, p. 4, Sept. 15, IQII, 
p. I. 
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deprive us of our national rights.” 63 Anarchism, it said, survived 
among some Czech miners and was behind their violence.62 

The Bergmann often denounced the Social Democrats’ opposition to 
organization along national lines: unions, it said, ought to serve the 
real economic interests of workers and not the political ideals of Marx- 
ism — “that only makes our lot worse.” 65 By the time the social 
revolution succeeds, ‘‘there won’t be a single German worker left in 
Bohemia ... German workers have no time to lose on social experi- 
ments.” The Social Democrats were accused of using violence to 
intimidate those who differed with them.66 German workers were 
exhorted to cease denying their nationality for the sake of international 
Social Democracy 6° and to make common cause with any German 
party that would help them to “‘drive out every last Czech protected 
now by the Social Democrats.” 68 The class struggle and the abolition 
of private property were only Marxist dreams. As substitute for 
Marxist doctrine, however, the Bergmann could only offer a foggy 
program for the partial socialization of industry (“giving workers their 
share of the national dividend’’), extol the benefits of thrift and cooper- 
ative stores, and paint an alluring picture of a radical democratic 
Volksgemeinschaft.6? 

Every German who had ever worked in the mining and smelting 
industries was eligible for membership in the union, and the miners 
always insisted that it should be run democratically.’® To win new 
members the leaders relied on mass-meetings, propaganda media of all 
kinds, word-of-mouth recruiting, song and sport festivals, trips to the 
country, and the type of travel, sickness, and burial assistance offered 
by the benevolent societies. At least those were the only means they 
dared to advocate openly. 

The German textile workers of Bohemia, like the miners, felt that 
the Social Deocratic unions were not protecting them against the 
Czechs. “No other industry,” said the Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung 


63 Bergmann, May 25, IgII,p. I. 

64 Bergmann remarked on Czech anarchist activity, for example, on Aug. 18, 1908, p. 6 
and Sept. 20, 1908, p. 7. 

65 Bergmann, April 15, 1909, pp. 1, 3. Cf. also Nov. 15, 1908, p. 1, Sept. 20, 1908, pp. 2, 3. 

66 Cf. ‘Mitteilungen des Reichsbundes deutscher Berg- und Hütten-arbeiter-Vereinigun- 
gen” (Karbitz, 28 June, 1908), quoted in Bergmann, July 28, 1908, p. 4. 

67 Bergmann, June 17, 1909, p. I. 

68 Bergmann, Nov. 15, 1908, pp. I, 3. 

69 Bergmann, Sept. 20, 1908, p. 4, April 15, 1909, p. 1. Cf. also Feb. 17, 1910, pp. 1, 3. Aug. 
28, 1910, Pp. 3. 

?0 From the articles of incorporation of the Reichsbund Deutscher Berg- und Hüttenarbeiter 
Oesterreichs, in Bergmann, June 15, 1909, p. 1. 
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(founded at Aussig in 1904), “has been so taken over by the Czechs as 
the textile industry, thanks to the Social Democrats.” Germans in the 
industry were urged to organize national unions in self-preservation.?1 
The Deutsche Arbetterstemme (founded at Gablonz in 1906) continually 
inveighed against Czech immigration, which was “flooding our 
homeland with alien proletarians.’’ 72 Home piecework was common in 
the Gablonz area, and the paper showed how the Czechs were under- 
cutting the Germans engaged in it. It criticized the Social Democrats 
even more violently then it did the capitalist class, maintaining that 
they were equally responsible for the workers’ hardships.?® The organ 
of the glassworkers also urged nationalist unions. ”4 

Fear and hatred of the Czechs were particularly strong among the 
German personnel of the state railways. The German railwaymen’s 
union with about 12,000 members, was in fact the largest German 
nationalist union in the monarchy in 1914. Nationalist agitation by the 
railway workers had become so unruly by 1887 that the Taaffe govern- 
ment attempted to stop all political activity by railway employees, on 
or off duty.’5 The German Liberals in the Reichsrat, who opposed 
political agitation by Socialists, protested loudly against this prohi- 
bition of nationalist agitation. 

The Czech railwaymen were insistent that the Czech language should 
be absolutely on a par with German on the road and in the depart- 
mental administration, both for “internal” and “external” business. 
The government made various attempts to deal with the situation. In 
1884 it made Czech obligatory, along with German, on bills of lading 
on the state railways in Bohemia and Moravia. In 1896 it reaffirmed 
this directive and set up a ministry of railways. These measures, 
however, failed to convince the Czechs that they were not being 
discriminated against, while they intensified the fears of the Germans 
that the Czechs were going to crowd them out of their jobs.”6 Open 


71 Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung (Aussig), March 29, 1913, p. I. 

72 Deutsche Arbeiterstimme (Gablonz), Sept. 1, 1907, p. 3. The paper ran a series on Czech 
immigration in its bi-weekly editions throughout September and October, 1907. 

73 Cf. for example Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, Oct. 20, 1906, Oct. 26, 1906, Nov. 14, 1906, 
June 8, 1907, June 26, 1907, Sept. 29, 1907, Oct. 5, 1907. 

74 Der Deutsche Glasarbeiter (Kosten/Teplitz), Oct. 4, 1911, p. 3, June 13, 1912, p. 2. 

75 Cf. Alois v. Czedik, Der Weg von und zu den Oesterreichischen Staatsbahnen, 3 vols. 
(Tetschen-Vienna-Leipzig, 1913), III, pp. 162-170. Cf. “Erlass der K. K. General-Direktion 
der Oesterreichischen Staatsbahnen vom ıo. Oktober 1887 für die Haltung des Personales in 
politischer Beziehung’’, quoted in Susanne Schamanek, Die Auswirkungen des National- 
statenproblems im Eisenbahnwesen Oesterreichs. (unpub. diss., Vienna 1949), p. 55f. 

76 Czedik, Oesterreichische Staatsbahnen, III, p. 170f. Schamanek, Eisenbahnwesen, p. 51. 
Cf. “Verordnung des Handelsministeriums vom 23. Juni, 1884, betreffend Organisation der 
Staatseisenbahnverwaltung etc...”’, Reichsgesetzblatt (Vienna) No. 103, 1884. 
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hostility between Czechs and Germans broke out at the 1896 congress 
of railway workers and contributed to the disintegration of the Social 
Democratic Union Commission.’’Badeni’s speech ordinances of 1897 
further alarmed the German workers. 

Since the sequestration law of 1877 the government had been 
gradually buying out - in effect, nationalizing — the privately owned 
lines. When Ernst von Körber became premier in 1900 he hastened 
this process and embarked on an ambitious program of building new 
lines.78 Czech and German nationalist leaders immediately saw the 
possibility of exploiting the railways for the benefit of their own 
people.?9 The Poles and Czechs demanded that the Galician and Bo- 
hemian stretches of the imperial railway system be placed under 
provincial administrative bodies and thus made part of their national 
Besitzstand. The Germans declared that if this were done, the Bohemian 
administration must be divided into separate Czech and German 
sections (Betriebsdirektionen).8° This was vigorously opposed by the 
Czechs as prejudicial to their basic demand for a unitary Bohemian 
state. Each side was trying to insure that a larger number of their 
nationals would be employed on the state railways. The Germans 
accused Körber of favoring the employment of Czechs, even on tracks 
through German territory, in order to obtain Czech votes for his 
budgets in the Reichsrat. At Komotau, for example, with a population, 
in 1900, of 15,528 Germans and 397 Czechs, 202 of the Czechs were 
railway workers or officials. The Komotau-Bodenbach line, which ran 
through a mixed but largely German area, employed 84 Czechs to 28 
Germans.8! When the Czechs brought their families with them and 
formed a settlement which attracted Czech tradesmen, artisans, and 


7? Verhandlungen des Ersten Oesterreichischen Eisenbahner-Kongresses (Vienna, 1896), 
passim. Cf. Protokoll des Ersten Kongresses Oesterreichischer Lokomotivführer und Hetzer, 17., 
18., 19. August, 1898, zu Prag (Prague, 1898), passim. Protokoll der Delegierten-Conferenz des 
Gesamten Verschubpersonals der K. K. Oesterreichischen Staatsbahnen (Vienna, 1902), p. 14. 
Margarete Hubinek, Die Sozialdemokratische Organisation der oesterreichischen Eisenbahnbe- 
diensteten (unpub. diss., Vienna, 1949), pp. 81-84. 

78 By 1913 about 15,800 miles - 82% of the total - had been nationalized and the personnel 
of the lines involved had been brought under the language regulations for state employees. 
About 4,200 miles of these were in Bohemia. Cf. Fhr. von Roll, editor, Enzyklopedie des 
Eisenbahnwesens, 2nd edition, (Berlin-Vienna, 1915), VII, pp. 426-434. SHKB (1913), p. 311. 

79 Cf. Richard Miindl, ‘‘Die Tragikomödie der Eisenbahnverstaatlichungen,” Oesterretchs- 
sche Rundschau, IV, Heft 52, Oct. 26, 1905, pp. 559-568. 

80 Cf. Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Eisenbahnverwaltungen (Vienna), Feb. 26, 1898, 
p. 264; July 3, 1898, p. 858; Dec. 7, 1901, p. 1492; April 11, 1903, p. 449; March 14, 1903, 
p. 315; Nov. 19, 1903, p. 315; July 5, 1905, p. 775; July 19, 1905, p. 825; Sept. 9, 1905, p. 
1033. Schamanek, Eisenbahnwesen, pp. 77-105. 

81 Elizabeth Wiskemann, Czechs and Germans (London, 1939), p. 64f. R. Zemmrich, 
Sprachgrenze und Deutschtum (Braunschweig, 1902), p. 104. 
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tavern keepers, it seemed to the Germans like a foreign invasion. 

In 1902 Otto Kroy, a former railway worker who in IgoI had been 
elected a Pan-German Reichsrat deputy, formed an independent 
German nationalist union of railwaymen, the Deutscher Rechtsschutz- 
und Gewerkverein, with headquarters at Teplitz.82 Renamed Reichs- 
bund Deutscher Eisenbahnerin 1905, the new union had 12,000 members 
by 1908 and a weekly paper, Der Deutsche Eisenbahner. In 1908, an old 
international Socialist union, the Ezsenbahnbeamtenverein, by then 
only a rump of German-speaking employees, the Czechs having 
resigned en masse in 1901, made a “declaration of German nationality” 
and became another nationalist labor organization. Most of the Czech 
railway personnel had already joined Czech nationalist unions and the 
Czech National Socialist Party.83 

An incident that occurred in Igo2 shows the lengths to which 
national hostility was carried. Several small privaterailwaysin Bohemia 
— connecting Nixdorf, Rumburg, Schönlinde, and Böhmich-Leipa — 
refused to comply with the order of the Bohemian Diet to post station 
signs and mark tickets in Czech as well as German. Their defiance was 
supported by German-speaking station masters, ticket clerks, and 
conductors, and in so far as they could do anything about it by engineers, 
firemen, and other employees. The Bohemian police thereupon closed 
the stations.84 

The Social Democrats continued to maintain that they were the 
only organization genuinely interested in the liberation of the working 
class. They ridiculed the idea of a labor movement that embraced 
peasants and shopkeepers. The nationalist workers’ associations, they 
declared, were made up largely of petty-bourgeois reactionaries; their 
own membership was of a very different character. In reality, the 
difference, at least in the early days, was slight. The original members 
of the Social Democratic unions were the same type of workman and 
came from the same social milieu as the bulk of the membership of the 
nationalist associations — that is, they were Gesellen in the skilled 
trades, including the handicraft industries. Even after the Social 


82 Haubenberger, Werdegang der Nationalen Gewerkschaften, p. 12. 

83 Der Deutsche Eisenbahner (Teplitz), Oct. 24, 1908, pp. I, 3, 4. Lorenz, Tsechische Par- 
teien, D. 75. 

84 ZDEV, Oct. 22, 1902, p. 1257f. Delegierten-Conferenz des Gesamten Verschubpersonales 
(Vienna, 1902), passim. Cf. Der Deutsche Eisenbahner (Vienna) October 30, 1904, p. 1. This 
weekly urged the formation of a national socialist party during 1904 and opposed subordi- 
nating the German labor movement to Schönerer or Karl Hermann Wolf. The complaint that 
German-speaking workers on the state railways in Bohemia were discriminated against also 
appears in the pages of the Deutsche Arbeiter-Stimme during this period; Cf. September 5, 
1908, p. I. 
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Democratic unions and party had greatly expanded, men of this kind 
remained the hard core of the movement and furnished its leaders. In 
fact, in the decades before the First World War workers in the large- 
scale concerns with which Social Democratic theory reckoned were a 
minority of the Austrian industrial class. In 1902, 56%, of Bohemian 
industrial workers — the figure would be smaller only for Vienna and 
Lower Austria — worked in concerns with fifty or fewer employees; 
36% in shops with less than five.85 

Just as the memberships of the Socialist and Nationalist unions were 
more alike than the Social Democrats chose to admit, so also were the 
views of the leaders on certain basic issues. Walter Gattermayer, the 
nationalist union official, agreed with Karl Renner, the Marxian 
theorist, that the fundamental cause of the workers’ distress was 
capitalism. He and his fellow nationalists had no intention of serving 
the employers as strikebreakers and leading a “yellow” movement. But 
since the immediate threat to German workers was the competition of 
the Czechs, the nationalists believed that pressure must be brought to 
bear not only on the employers but also on the Czechs.86 The Socialist 
prescription — raise the Czech workers’ standard of living to the point 
where the employer no longer found it profitable to employ them — was 
far too slow and uncertain. Social Democratic tactics, the nationalists 
charged, actually helped the Czech immigrants who were taking the 
jobs of the German workers. If a new theory of society were necessary 
to make the nationalist policy appear just and reasonable, one must 
be devised that was entirely different from either liberal democracy or 
Marxism. 

All Austrian workers’ associations were officially classified according 
to the purpose for which the police permitted them to be organized — 
occupational, recreational, benevolent, general-purpose, and so forth. 
Partially but not completely overlapping the nationalist occupational 
unions were a number of general or mixed-occupation organizations, 
many of which after 1909 became members of a Zentralkommission der 
Deutschen Arbeiternehmer-V ereinigungen with headquarters at Vienna.8? 
Their names, headquarters, and size of membership were as follows: 


85 SHKB (1913), p. 245. Cf. Royal Commission on Labour. Foreign Reports (London, 1894), 
XI, p. 15. 

86 Gattermayer, Gewerkschaften, pp. 29-31. 

8? SHKB (1913), p. 282. 
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General deutschvölkischer Arbeiter und Gewerk- 


schaftsverband Braunau 989 
Gauverband deutscher Arbeiter- und Gehilfenver- | 
einigungen Nordwest-Böhmens Dux 4,100 
Gauverband deutscher Arbeitnehmervereinigungen 
für Egerland 3,100 
Deutscher Arbeiterbund für Süd-Böhmen Prachatitz 714 
Bezirksverbände der deutschen Arbeiter Aussig 3,700 
» » » » Bodenbach 2,300 
» ” » » Oberléutens- 
dorf 2,862 
» „» „» » Komotau 1,003 
Verein der Staatsbediensteten deutscher Natio- 
nalitat in Bohmen Prague 2,100 
Total 21,482 


Other German national unions were attached to the Reichsbund 
Deutscher Arbeitervereinigungen Oesterreichs, whose relationship to the 
Zentral Kommission was that of a cooperating equal. This had three 
divisional headquarters — at Vienna, Reichenberg, and Graz. The 
Reichenberg office was divided into three secretariats, located at 
Reichenberg itself, Bodenbach, and Trautenau. In 1912 it had 6,000 
members, among whom were workers in the mining, textile, metal, 
wood, glass, smelter, brewing, printing, paper, and building indus- 
tries. 88 

A large number of papers were published by workers’ nationalist 
organizations. A list of those published by unions or union-like organi- 
zations or by the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei after its founding in 1904 
is given below.89 


Northern Bohemia Published at Began 
Publication 
Der Bergmann Karbitz 1903 
Der Deutsche Eisenbahner Teplitz 1903 
Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung Aussig 1904 
Deutscher Gewerkschaftsführer Aussig 1906 
(later Vienna) 
Die Deutsche Volksstimme Dux 1907 
Deutsches Arbeiterblatit Karlsbad 1908 
(from 1911 Deutsche Worte) 
Der Deutsche Bauarbeiter Karlsbad 1910 
Der Deutsche Glasarbeiter Kosten-Teplitz 1910 
Deutsche Krankenkassen Zeitung Karlsbad 1911 
Gewerkschaftliche Handelsrundschau Aussig 1911 


88 SHKB (1913), p. 282. 
89 Broken files of some of these papers are in the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. A partial list 
with founding dates, appears in Ciller, Vorläufer, p. 157. 
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Northeastern Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
Der Deutsche Gehilfe (from 1897 Der 


Deutsche Arbetter) Mährisch-Trübau 1896 
Der Deutschvölkische Arbeiter Gablonz 1902 
Deutsche Arbeiterstimme Gablonz 1906 
Freie Volksstimme Hohenstadt 1906 
Deutsche Volkszeitung Reichenberg 1910 
Volkswehr Gablonz 1910 
Volkswehr Iglau 1910 
Der Deuischoesterreichische Tabak- 

arbeiter Iglau 1911 
Deutsche Arbeiterjugend Iglau 1911 
Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung Braunau-in-Bohemia 1911 
Neue Zeit Troppau 1907 
Der Volksfreund Brünn unknown 


Vienna and the Alpine Provinces 


Der Deutsche Arbeitnehmer Graz 1907 
Der Anker Vienna 1905 
Deutsche Arbeit (from 1912 Deutsche 

Arbeiterpresse) Vienna 1906 
Die Deutsche Gewerkschaft Vienna 1908 


After IgoI Schönerer apparently renounced any ambition, ifhehad 
ever seriously entertained it, to head a powerful mass labor movement. 
In his public speeches he abandoned his earlier inspiring advocacy of 
liberty and democracy and played up the cult of Deutschtum. Spending 
his energy on sterile obstruction, he ceased to be a force in the Reichs- 
rat. Outside he occupied himself largely with details of party ad- 
ministration, insisting on such blind obedience to himself that he 
alienated his most devoted disciples. His ablest lieutenant, Karl 
Hermann Wolf, resented his tight control of the Alldeutschedartei, and 
in 1902 the two split openly. Wolf then founded his own more moderate 
and opportunistic Freialldeutsche, which soon attracted most of the 
older party’s membership. The quarrel was fateful for the nationalist 
labor movement since it put an end to Schönerer’s leadership. Free of 
his influence, the nationalist workers could proceed to the formulation 
of a new political philosophy. 

The first effect of the break with Schönerer was to spread confusion 
and disillusionment. Burschofsky and the heads of the organizations 
linked in his Mährisch-Trübauer Verband were convinced that the 
Pan-German politicians had cooperated with them solely to get the 
workers’ votes and that the Pan-German movement would always 
subordinate the interests of labor — and in the long run of the whole 
German people — to middle-class interests. Labor itself, they now 
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realized, must become the center of gravity of the nationalist movement. 
Burschofsky and his colleagues therefore favored embarking on a more 
radical independent course. Stein fought this move and out of loyalty to 
Schönerer kept his Bund Germania subordinate to the Alldeutschepartet. 
He tried to get the Mährisch-Trübauer Verband to join the Germania, 
but Burschofsky refused.9° Thus the old rivalry between Stein and 
Burschofsky, which had been mainly a contest of power, developed into 
a difference on policy. Some years later the Deutsche Arbeiterstimme 
accused Schönerer of having enticed labor into a middle-class party by 
extravagant promises and of having actually prevented it from fighting 
for its own interests. “We admit with regret,” it said, “that many 
believed the fiery words of the Pan-German deputies.” 91 Now they 
saw that Schönerer, Wolf, and their followers had opposed Czech 
immigration “only when it threatened their control of the city council.” 

Alois Cihula - he later Germanized his name to Ciller - in a series of 
pamphlets published in 1902-04 urged the German workers to transfer 
their entire allegiance to their national associations and to make them 
regular trade unions representing all their economic and class interests. 
He suggested that the Mährisch-Trübauer Verband become a Union 
Commission or coordinating body for the nationalist labor movement, 
which should be organized in strict military fashion with members 
required to subscribe to the Deutscher Arbeiter, in imitation of the 
Social Democratic unions. Such a unified and disciplined body, he 
contended, would be able to compel employers to raise wages and use 
only German labor. He denounced Slavs as Halbmenschen and blamed 
the Social Democrats’ indulgence toward them for the low pay of 
German labor.92 

At a meeting of representatives of local branches of the Mährisch- 
Trübauer Verband held at Arnau early in 1902, Hans Knirsch, a member 
of the Verband secretariat, urged the German workers to form a genu- 
inely radical political party open to day laborers and white-collar 
employees as well as artisans. The meeting broke up, however, over a 
petty question of dues without taking action on the membership 
question. At a meeting held later that year - opening at Saaz and then 
moved to Reichenberg - the Verband voted to sever all connections 
with both Pan-German factions and appointed a committee to draft a 


90 Berner, Gesellenverein, p. 16. Ciller, Vorläufer, p. 157. Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, pp. 45- 
49. 
91 Deutsche Arbeiter-Stimme, Oct. 3, 1906, pp. 1, 2. Cf. also Oct. 10, 1906, p. 3, and a 
similar opinion in Bergmann, July 28, 1907, p. 6. 

92 Quoted in Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 32-34. 
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political program to prevent the workers’ being “‘exploited and 
forgotten.” 93 
The struggle between Stein and Burschofsky finally wrecked their 
organizations. The Bund Germania declined from 4,300 in 1900 to 2,800 
in 1903. The Mährisch-Trübauer Verband had 136 branches and17,000 
members in 1902 but was torn by internal disputes over the adminis- 
tration of benevolent funds, the collection of dues, and other routine 
matters, as well as by ideological differences. In November, 1903, 
representatives of forty-five of its component organizations meeting at 
Aussig voted to dissolve it. Burschofsky said the principal cause of its 
collapse was Stein’s intrigues.94 The dissatisfaction of the membership 
with the little that had been accomplished had certainly been fanned 
by Schönerer and Stein. But it was also obvious that Burschofsky and 
his lieutenants were uninspiring trade-union bureaucrats who could 
organize the workers but not lead them to victory. They had failed to 
provide a positive doctrine that could unify and quicken nationalist 
labor. Their proclaimed aims were negative and defensive. A contribu- 
tory factor in the demise of the Verband was the decline in membership 
suffered by all unions between 1900 and 1903 as a result of economic 
depression.95 
Having voted to disband, the delegates faced the problem of what 
could be done to counter Czech competition and rescue the nationalist 
labor movement from disaster. They decided that German labor must 
protect its political, economic, and cultural interests and that the power 
of groups “hostile to the people must be broken.” Instead of working 
for minor reforms they must aim at the ‘complete abolition of all 
evils”? and the political and economic welfare of the “broadest social 
classes.” They passed a resolution, therefore, setting up a committee 
to make plans for a new organization that would enter politics as an 
independent German nationalist labor party. The new party would be 
inspired by a radical ‘‘Volkspolitik that recognized the masses as the 
foundation of the nation.” 96 
Reflecting the rising demand for a new party, the Deutscher Etsen- 


93 Berner, Gesellenverein, pp. 36-40. Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 34, 37. Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, 
pp. 41-43. 

94 Cf. Pichl, Schönerer, V, pp. 263-8. Burschofsky, Beiträge, I, p. 45.f. Ciller, Vorläufer, p. 
34f. Berner, Gesellenverein p. 16f. 
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96 “Beschluss des Deutschpolitischen Arbeitervereins für Oesterreich zur Schaffung eine 
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bahner (Teplitz) pointed out early in 1904 that immediate material 
progress, though more important than the distant millennium of the 
Marxists, was not a goal that could arouse the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice necessary for the success of the nationalist labor movement. 
New ideals must be held up, and labor must go into politics to make 
them a reality. Only by striving to create an ideal working-class society 
could the German worker better his lot.9? The writer had perceived that 
if the German Austrian nationalists intended to make a serious bid for 
power they must announce a revolutionary social philosophy. 

Schönerer did not have enough imaginative sympathy with the 
aspirations, destructive as well as positive, of the common people to 
attempt a revolutionary solution of social problems. By failing to do so 
he missed his chance of becoming a figure of lasting consequence. 
Hitler understood early in his career, as we see from his theorizing in 
“Mein Kampf” (1924), that the allegiance of the masses could be won 
only by a genuinely revolutionary social program couched in simple 
terms. He also saw that Schönerer and the Alldeutscheparier had 
lacked the essential democratic and revolutionary elan. Schönerer was 
perhaps restrained from urging revolutionary action by the conser- 
vative views of the corps students, shopkeepers, and peasants who 
formed the backbone of his Pan-German movement. Discussing him in 
“Mein Kampf,” Hitler wrote that “only the children of the great masses 
of the nation have the desperation, courage, and toughness necessary 
to carry out a revolution.” 98 

Schönerer combined his defense of individual liberty and popular 
sovereignty with romantic and conservative notions of an organic 
society. His reverence for Deutschtum involved loyalty to the charac- 
teristic institutions of Hohenzollern Prussia, which were among the 
least democratic in Europe. While he would have destroyed the Habs- 
burgs, he recognized the German emperor as the spiritual head of all 
Germans. Even his proposals for social reform did not go so far as 
those of other parties. In 1897 when he was demanding a nine-hour day 
in the mines the Social Democrats were demanding an eight-hour day. 
He urged radical reforms for conservative reasons — in the belief that 
they would avert the horrors of a revolution followed by a republic. 
Bismarck’s social legislation of the eighties went as far as he cared to 
go toward economic democracy. He did not see that Bismarck’s 


97 Der Deutsche Eisenbahner, Feb. 2, 1900, pp. I, 3. 
98 For Hitler’s discussion of Schönerer see Mein Kampf, English translation (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York, 1941), pp. 130-147. 
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cautious reforms ultimately assured the triumph of capitalism and 
were a concession to the kind of liberalism that he habitually denounced. 
The confusion in his thinking might not have repelled the unintellectual 
masses — Hitler showed how effective a brazen appeal to conflicting 
opinions could be — but Schönerer in his later years did not carry his 
message to the masses. After 1901 he voted consistently against 
universal manhood suffrage. His exaltation of paganism with its 
Nordic heroes and solstice fires was too bookish to interest the un- 
schooled. “Sunk in Wotan’s cult,” he could no longer attract a large 
following.99 The Germans across the border did nothing to help him: 
his opposition in the Reichsrat to military appropriations on the ground 
that the army was one of the principal props of the Habsburg-Slav- 
clerical state embarrassed the German government, which wanted to 
maintain Austria-Hungary as a powerful ally. 

While the Los von Rom movement provided funds for the Alldeut- 
schebartei it also brought down on it the hatred of the Christian Social- 
ists and the clergy, two groups in close touch with the poorer classes. 
Their hostility was practically fatal for a party which had no strong 
hold on the people anyway and whose leader was less occupied with 
broadening its base than with tightening his control over it. Hitler 
saw that Schönerer was mistaken in considering the enmity of the 
Catholic clergy unavoidable. He regarded Schönerer’s obsession with 
Rome as a cardinal error of tactics. 

Since Schénerer could not or would not realize his program through 
a popular revolution he tried to work through parliament, where his 
measures were regularly defeated: in Hitler’s words, ‘‘the Pan-German 
deputies could talk until their throats were hoarse, the effect was 
naught.’’ Parliamentary action was a very mild form of agitation, and 
the Pan-Germans preferred it to holding rowdy mass-meetings in beer 
halls and on street corners. Without a program that attracted mass 
support, the party degenerated into a moderate middle-class party 
that was hardly more than a club for academic discussion. It achieved, 
to quote Hitler again, ‘‘a bourgeois dignity mutedly radical.” Its 
original almost ecstatic cult of Germanism faded to futile sentiment. 

In the election of 1907, the first under universal suffrage, Schönerer’s 
old constituency of Eger gave him 903 votes as against 4,330 for the 
Social Democratic candidate, 623 for the German Agrarian, and 1,042 
for the Christian Socialist. Franko Stein, at Asch, did better, getting 
1,747 votes to 3,718 for the Social Democrat. The nationalist peasants 


99 Rudolf Sieghart, Die Letzten Jahrzehnte einer Grossmachi (Berlin, 1932), p. 306. 
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now preferred their own party, and most of Schönerer’s other supporters 
deserted him for Wolf’s Freialldeutsche, which elected fifteen deputies 
to the three elected by the Alldeutsche. The defeat marked the end of 
his political career. 

Nevertheless, Schönerer’s ideas, advertised by his flamboyant 
personality and demagogic talents, colored the whole nationalist 
movement in Austria. It was under his impulsion that the German 
workers’ associations acquired the numbers and the self-confidence 
that enabled them, after he had been pushed aside, to develop their 
own philosophy of society, the philosophy of National Socialism. It 
remained for other men to found the party that translated his ideas 
into action. This was done at a meeting at Trautenau on August 15, 
1904, when representatives of most of the nationalist associations 
formerly belonging to the Mährisch-Trübauer Verband organized the 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei. Over the next ten years the DAP formulated 
its own National Socialist ideology. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ‘DEUTSCHE ARBEITERPARTET 


During the last decades before the First World War a good many 
Austrian workers, both Czech and German, came to believe that their 
pressing social and economic problems could be solved only in the 
framework of a national state and not in an empire of many nation- 
alities with different traditions, cultural attainments, and standards of 
living. Even many of the Socialists who remained loyal to the idea of 
proletarian internationalism were nationalistic in some degree. Two- 
thirds of Austrian organized labor called itself Social Democratic in 
1900, but many union leaders were beginning to adopt an opportunist 
attitude toward nationalism. It would be hard to say whether Czech or 
German labor leaders were more responsible for this heresy. Disil- 
lusioned by the failure of Social Democracy to fulfil its promises to the 
workers, a few of them sought some radical new idea which might 
inspire more effective action. Some believed that cooperation with 
nationalist radical-democratic parties had possibilities as an alternative 
to Marxist gradualism. Others placed their hopes on the creation of a 
new party which should be both nationalist and socialist. The latter 
group among the Czechs founded the Ceska Strana Nérodni Sociální in 
1898; among the Germans this was the group that met at Trautenau 
in 1904 and founded the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei. 

A party member noted later that the leading spirits among the 
founders were “all workers.” 1 The managing committee consisted of 
Ferdinand Burschofsky (Mährisch-Trübau), Hans Knirsch (at that 
time of Linz), Josef Heidlaus (Briix), Karl Proch (Teplitz), Anton 
Grimm (Karlsbad), Josef Pfeiffer (Reichenberg), Isidor Knirsch 
(Gablonz), Franz Höger (Arnau), Josef Richter (Sternberg), Franz 
Gottwald (Brünn), Karl Lowe (Jägerndorf), Hans Feller (Graz), and 
Gustav Ainspinner (Klagenfurt).2 Their working-class status and the 
fact that they came from industrial towns — most of them in German 
Bohemia - containing a large number of recent Slav immigrants, were 


1 Alois Ciller, Die Vorläufer des Nationalsozialismus (Vienna, 1932), p. 43. 
2 Ciller, Vorläufer, p. 43. 
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reflected in the initial announcement of the party’s character and 
intentions. The announcement stated :3 


(I) THE GERMAN WORKERS’ PARTY seeks the liberation of the working 
classes of the German people from their present state of economic, 
political, and cultural oppression. 


(2) THE GERMAN WORKERS’ PARTY is convinced that the worker can 
achieve full credit for his labor and intelligence only ... within the 
natural boundaries of his Volkstum. We reject international organi- 
zation because it levels the condition of advanced (fortgeschritten) 
workers down to that of the backward (niedrigen) and bars the German 
worker in Austria from all economic progress. 


(3) THE GERMAN WORKERS’ PARTY affirms the proposition that an 
improvement of economic and social conditions is only attainable by 
trade-union (berufsgenossenschaftliche) organization ... We are no narrow 
class party. We represent the interests of all honest productive labor ... 
We are a liberal (freiheitlich) national party that opposes all feudal, 
clerical and capitalistic privileges and all foreign influence. The proper 
valuation of work and skill in state and society is our goal. The eco- 
nomic and political organization of the German workers as a means of 
achieving this end is the purpose of the German Workers’ Party. 


The general political goal, it declared, was the “free development of 
nationality” — meaning a state that was democratic and German. The 
economic policy of the state must “fit the needs of the masses.” 
Cultural life must be integrated with democracy and German national 
development. | 

The party’s specific political objectives were much like those of the 
Linz program in which radical democratic rebels from the old Liberal 
Party had demanded constitutional changes designed to transform 
imperial Austria into a democratic German state. They included 
personal union with Hungary, separate status for Galicia and the 
Bukowina, German to be made the official language of state, universal 
manhood suffrage, nationally homogeneous election districts, greater 
local autonomy, triennial parliaments, and guarantees of the freedom 
of assembly, organization, and press. Among other demands listed 


3 Quoted in Ferdinand Burschofsky, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Deutschnationalen Arbei- 
terbewegung, 2 vols. in one (Hohenstadt, 1913), II, pp. 55-57. Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 41-42. 
Deutsche Arbeiterstimme (Gablonz), Oct. 3, 1906, p. I. 
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were prohibition of political pressure on workers by their employers, 
abolition of emergency decrees issued under Paragraph Fourteen of 
the Fundamental Laws, and a comprehensive program of social legis- 
lation that would regulate working conditions, provide more adequate 
industrial insurance, and establish a Ministry of Labor. In the “cul- 
tural sphere” the program called for complete separation of church and 
state, improvement in the legal status of women, liberalization of the 
school system “in the spirit of the modern Volksgezst,’”’ and finally the 
transformation of the standing army into a people’s army (Volksheer). 

The publication of these objectives brought home to German- 
nationalist labor the realization that its interests were not identical 
with the program of either the radical democratic Pan-Germans or the 
Social Democrats. It was a long step toward the formation of a frankly 
National Socialist doctrine and a receptive public opinion. 

The Social Democrats ridiculed the new party’s vague promises and 
its confused and often contradictory aims. They pointed out that “the 
proper valuation of work and skill in state and society’ required expla- 
nation, that the “social rise of labor’’ was meaningless without a 
statement of the level to which labor would rise, that terms like eco- 
nomic and social injustice, “honest productive labor” and “foreign 
influence” must be defined. Liberal ideas, they said, such as belief in an 
open market for the factors of production, equal citizenship for all, 
and so on, were mixed in with criticism of the Liberal laissez-faire 
polity.4 Schönerer and his colleagues, angry at the defection of their 
working-class supporters, dubbed the Trautenau program “schwarz- 
gelb” (the imperial colors) and said that everything genuinely pro- 
gressive in it had been copied from the Eger Program of 1899, which 
was formulated when Schönerer still headed and inspired the nation- 
alist labor movement. 

The program tried to be both millenarian and applicable to existing 
conditions; it was moderate and reformist in tone but implieda thorough- 
going revolution; it was both anti-Marxist and anti-capitalist, anti- 
foreign and anti-traditional. Its essence was opposition to existing 
social institutions. It rejected every aspect of idealist political theory 
that did not serve the immediate material interests of the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the German population. To the rationalistic Social 
Democrats a political program not based on a logical, historical theory 


of society was an absurdity. 
4 Der Freigeist (Reichenberg), Aug. 23, 1904, p. I. 


5 Eduard Pichi (pseud. Herwig), Georg von Schönerer und die Entwicklung des Alldeutsch- 
tums in der Ostmark, and edition, 6 vols. (Berlin, 1938), VI, p. 228. 
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Burschofsky was the oldest and most experienced of the party’s 
founders. His memoirs, published in 1913, reveal him as a consci- 
entious trade-unionist with little imagination or fire. The outstanding 
personality of the group was Hans Knirsch (1877-1933).6 The son of 
poor Moravian weavers, Knirsch became a weavers’ apprentice at 
fourteen. His experience of the distressing poverty of workers in the 
small textile concerns in Bohemia-Moravia awakened his interest in the 
labor movement and in socialism. Like Burschofsky, he blamed the 
Czech immigrants. After his period of military service he worked with 
Burschofsky in the Mährisch-Trübauer Verband and in 1899 took a 
leading part with Burschofsky and Franz Stein in convening the Eger 
congress of representatives of German nationalist workers’ associations. 
He then worked again briefly as a weaver in Linz, at that time a 
center of German nationalist sentiment as well as a Social Democratic 
stronghold. It was probably while living in Linz that he developed the 
idea of combining the radical nationalists’ political democracy and 
condemnation of liberalism with the Socialists’ condemnation of 
capitalism. In 1904 he was one of the strongest advocates of organizing 
a German nationalist labor party that would be independent of both 
the Pan-Germans and the Social Democrats. After the formation of the 
Czechoslovak Republic he worked as a Sudeten German National 
Socialist Party leader. After the Czech government banned the Nazi 
party (1934) he worked with Konrad Henlein and the Sudetendeutsche 
Partei until his death. They paid him posthumous honors in 1938. 

The dynamic of the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei derived at least as much 
from the revolutionary demands of the workers as from their nation- 
alism. This posed a problem for the party theorists, for as long as 
Austria was a state in which Germans were a minority, democracy 
meant Slav rule. The party, therefore, could not take an uncompromising 
stand on the crucial question of democracy. It could not share in the 
magic attraction of an unconditional appeal to the people. The Deut- 
sche Arbeiterstimme, in a not very meaningful statement, said that 
“nauseated by party-political struggles and hair-splitting, independent 
German labor will pursue a healthy national policy ... We recognize 
only one goal: social reform on a national basis as the solution of the 
social question.” ? Opportunism governed the party’s attitude toward 
universal manhood suffrage, which it advocated in theory, but which, 


6 Cf. Rudolf Zeidler, Hans Knirsch, ein Sudetendeutscher Edelmensch (Schwerin/Mecklen- 
burg, 1938), passim. 
T Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, Nov. 28, 1906, p. 1, signed Dietmar Miksche, Vienna. Cf. Feb. 16 


1907, p. I. 
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in the Austrian empire with its large member of Slavs, it inevitably 
feared in practice. It did not join in Schönerer’s bold design for 
treating Bohemia as a unitary German province of Austria, but was 
content with the moderate position — shared by all the German parties 
except the Schönerer group - that the province should be partitioned 
into a German and a Czech Bohemia. In an undivided Bohemia as 
much as in the empire as a whole the Germans would have been 
hopelessly outnumbered by the Slavs in a Diet elected by universal 
suffrage.® Schönerer’s solution may have seemed too utopian or too 
novel to workers who had as yet little or no political experience and 
self-confidence. 

The chief tactical question for the party’s leaders after 1904 was 
whether or not they should try to cooperate with other German 
nationalist parties. Many workers favored rejoining either Schönerer’s 
Alldeutsche or Wolf's Freialldeutsche with the idea of taking it over and 
converting it into a party of the German “ Arbeiterstände,” the general 
name used by the DAP to cover the wide social stratum that it claimed 
to represent.? In 1906 Hans Knirsch, as the party’s chairman in Bohe- 
mia, approached the Deutscher Volksrat, a loose federation of local 
nationalist organizations, to see if it would care to work with the 
DAP.!0 Since the Volksrat could not lay down a firm common policy 
for its members, nothing came of the project. When DAP leaders tried 
to obtain the cooperation of middle-class radical nationalists, they used 
the argument that German labor was an important part of the national 
wealth and that an unemployed worker was a loss to the whole German 
nation. German speech areas like Pilsen and Budweis, they said, were 
lost to the German Besitzstand when German workers were replaced by 
Czechs; for this loss selfish German employers and misguided Social 
Democrats were equally responsible. They denounced the Vienna 
Marxists’ insistence on the class struggle and emphasized that the 
DAP’s “class point of view did not mean class struggle.” 1 

Any attempt to cooperate with Schönerer was blocked by his 
intransigent attitude toward men who differed with him on doctrine 
or policy, as the DAP leaders did, for instance, on the question of the 
partition of Bohemia. Though he had never completely abandoned his 


8 The Deutsche Arbeiterstimme explained the reasons for the party’s opposition to universal 
suffrage in several issues. Cf. Aug. 3, 1907, pp. 1, 2. Jan. 18, 1908, p. I. 

® Ferdinand Ertl, Ueber die Hürden (Vienna, 1909), p. 123. 

10 Ciller, Vorläufer, p. 60. Zeidler, Hans Knirsch, pp. 20-22. 

11 Die Deutsche Gewerkschaft (Vienna), Jan. 1, 1913, p. I, Aug. I, 1913, p. 1. Cf. Alexander 
Schilling, Walter Riehl (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 21-25. Walter Riehl in Deutsche Worte (Karlsbad), 
Jan. 28, ıgıı, p. 3. 
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interest in labor and his conviction that the social and national 
questions were one, he had lost the allegiance of most nationalist labor 
organizations by 1904.12 His primary concern as a Reichsrat deputy 
was for the economic good of the peasants, shopkeepers, and corps 
students who formed the bulk of his Alldeuischepartei rather than for 
that of wage-earning workers. 

Wolf and the Frezalldeutsche, always more flexible than Schönerer, 
showed signs of accepting the DAP as a welcome addition to the 
nationalist camp.1® In Austrian Silesia, where the nationalist 
workers’ movement had never been as strong as in Bohemia- 
Moravia, the DAP combined with the Frezalldeutsche for the Reichsrat 
campaign of 1907. Together they elected Otto Kroy, the nationalist 
railway union leader, as a Fretalldeutsch deputy to the imperial 
parliament. There Kroy displayed a large measure of independence from 
Wolf’s control and tried to make his party the nucleus of a “‘club,”’ the 
“Union of German Workers,” which he grandiloquently invited all 
German deputies to join.14 In Bohemia the two parties supported 
the same candidates in some districts, in others ran separate tickets. 
Sources differ as to the number of votes that were cast for the DAP. 
Immediately after the election the Deutsche Arbeiterstimme claimed 
that in the city of Reichenberg the DAP candidate (Peyerl), apparently 
supported by Wolf, polled 448 votes, while Schönerer’s man got only 
42. These figures, however, were insignificant compared with the 
3,427 ballots cast for a German nationalist conservative politician and 
Landsmann-Minister, Heinrich Prade, and the 1,522 for Josef Strasser, 
the well-known Social Democratic editor of the Reichenberg Vorwärts. 
In the Gablonz district the paper claimed 618 votes for the DAP 
candidate (Enge), to the Alldeutsch candidate’s 2,808; a German 
Social Democrat (Barth) was elected with 5,053; in Hohenelbe the 
DAP man (Möhwald) claimed 1,923 votes to the Social Democrat’s 
(Exner) 2,624. In the Dux-Bilin district Franz Hackel of the miners’ 
union, running on the DAP ticket, was defeated, and a Freialldeutscher, 
here an opponent, was elected. The DAP propaganda claimed some 
6,000 votes in Reichenberg, Aussig, Oberleutensdorf, Gablonz, and 
Hohenelbe against but 15,000 for the German Social Democrats in the 


12 Pichl, Schönerer, V, pp. 302-324, 343-375. Erwin Mayer-Löwenschwerdt, Schönerer der 
Verkämpfer (Vienna-Leipzig, 1938), pp. 210-233. 

13 Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, Oct. 24, 1906, p. 2. Cf. Leitmeritzer Zeitung, Feb. 2, 1907. 
Similar expressions of cautious approval appeared in the liberal nationalist Reichenberger 
Zeitung. Some Pan-Germans continued to favor cooperating with the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei. 

14 Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, May 18, 1907, pp. 2, 3. May 25, 1907, p. 3. Cf. Ciller, Vorläufer, 
pp. 64-67. 
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same area. In Bohemia as a whole, in the 1907 Reichsrat elections, 
DAP sources claimed that about 31,000 votes were cast for the DAP - 
certainly a much exaggerated figure — to 170,000 for the German 
Social Democrats, and 71,773 for the Czech National Socialists. The 
Bohemian statistical handbook for 1913 placed the total DAP vote in 
the province at 3,500.15 

Soon after the election the nationalist miners were complaining that 
Wolf and his party were trying to subvert the workers’ movement to 
their own ends and that the attempted cooperation with them was a 
mistake. Efforts to work with the Christian Socialists aroused similar 
protests.16 

The members of the nationalist unions were the backbone of the 
DAP, and it was through them that the party leaders reached the 
working-class population. The union heads, however, were not always 
amenable to the discipline that is necessary in a political organization. 
Knirsch helped to hold the party and the unions together by playing a 
role in both. Representatives of the unions elected him Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsführer in 1906, but the position proved to be almost 
entirely an honorary one. At any rate he did not succeed in overcoming 
the unions’ jealous insistence on autonomy. In 1909 Knirsch, Hans 
Krebs, and a rising nationalist union leader, Walter Gattermayer, set 
up a headquarters or central office - known variously as the Spitzen- 
verband or the General Gewerkverein — which they hoped would coordi- 
nate the activities of all nationalist unions. It took in occupational 
unions, associations of workers of different trades, and regional 
federations of local unions, but many unions and associations preferred 
to remain independent local bodies devoted to protecting the material 
interests of their members. 

The purpose of the nationalist unions, as proclaimed by the Deutsche 
Gewerkschaft (Vienna) which became the organ of the General Gewerk- 
verein, was twofold: to improve the lot of the working classes and to 
prevent Czech immigrants from taking the jobs of German workers — 
unless job security could be assured, the struggle for better conditions 
was meaningless. In contrast to the bolder political program of the 


15 Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, May 25, 1907, p. 3. Statistisches Handbuch des Königreiches 
Böhmen (Prague, 1913), p. 56. The following figures for ballots in Bohemia in 1907 are given: 
Czech Social Democrats (Separatists and Centralists) 278, 113; Realists (Masaryk), 6,133; 
Christian Socials (Czech) 83,519; (German) 28,765; German Social Democrats 169,012; 
Freialldeutsche 56,313; Alldeutsche 17,597; Deutsche Volkspartei 17,084; Deutschfort- 
schrittliche 32,949. A total of 1,165,962 ballots were cast. 

16 Der Bergmann (Karbitz), May 15, 1909, p. I. Deutsche Arbeiterstimme, Sept. 2, 1911, pp. 
I. 2. Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 44-45. 
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DAP the unions concentrated on wage increases, cheaper food prices, 
pensions and other “fringe” benefits, and defensive action against 
Czech competition. These modest unimaginative demands were in 
keeping with the reformist spirit prevailing after 1900 in the whole 
European labor movement.!? 

In general the unions avoided direct participation in politics except 
when ameliorative economic measures were at issue. This was partly 
because the authorities harried politically active trade unionists with 
arrests, long interrogations, and other forms of persecution that belied 
the rights established by statute,18 and partly because the national 
unions believed the Social Democratic unions were betraying their 
trust by subordinating material gains to the political goals of the 
Social Democratic Party.19 They also doubted whether the results 
justified spending much effort on Reichsrat elections. (Workers could 
not vote in Bohemian provincial elections, which continued to be 
based on curial suffrage until 1918). Meetings of union leaders between 
1g00 and 1918 frequently adopted resolutions declaring that the 
unions should concentrate on security and better conditions and stay 
out of politics. 

The party leaders tried in vain to combat the unions’ antipathy to 
politics. In 1909 a number of the political theorists and enthusiasts 
who had begun to call themselves National Socialists addressed a 
meeting at Prague of union leaders affiliated with the Spitzenverband 
to explain to them the importance of political action. It was hard to 
convince reluctant union officials that political activity and strict 
party discipline had contributed greatly to Social Democratic successes. 
Factionalism in the nationalist unions was a persistent problem. For 
example, in 1910 a group of delegates headed by Anton Peyerl seized 


17 Die Deutsche Gewerkschaft (Vienna), Nov. I, 1909, p. I. Jan. I, 1913, pp. I, 5, 6. Deutsche 
Arbeiterstimme, Aug. 22, 1908. Bergmann (Karbitz), Nov. 17, 1909, p. 1; Dec. 16, 1909, p. 4. 
Leo Haubenberger, Der Werdegang der Nationalen Gewerkschaften (Vienna, 1932), p. 49. 
Walter Gattermayer, Die Völkischen Gewerkschaften, ihre Grundsätze, ihre Ziele, ihre Gegner 
(Vienna, 1931), passim. 

18 The persecution of trade unionists by local authorities and the police, particularly where 
political activity was involved, often belied the formal freedoms of the liberal state in Austria 
as in most other European countries of the period. Viktor Adler described Austrian liberty as 
“a composite thing ... between the liberty in Russia and the liberty in Germany. In form it is 
German, in practice it is Russian. Aside from France and England, Austria has perhaps the 
most liberal laws in all Europe ... Unfortunately they don’t carry out the law in practice ... 
We have a despotism tempered by Schlamperei.” The passage is from Adler’s speech to the 
Socialist International, Paris, 1889, quoted in Viktor Adler’s Aufsätze, Reden und Briefe, 10 
vols. (Vienna, 1922-1925), VI, p. 18. 

19 Cf. Anton Erkelany, Die Freiheitlich-Nationale Arbeiterbewegung (Munich, 1910) 
(pamphlet). Bergmann, June 15, 1910, p. 1. Deutsche Gewerkschaft, June 1, 1913, p. 2. The 
complaint is frequent in the entire nationalist labor press in the period 1904-1914. 
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control of a conference of German workers’ associations and flouted 
the proposals of Hans Knirsch, the official Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
führer. Knirsch and his followers thereupon walked out amid an ex- 
change of abuse.2° The split was patched up, but it illustrates one of the 
continuing weaknesses of the National Socialist movement. The failure 
to build up a united, disciplined, efficient organization was undoubted- 
ly one of the reasons for the DAP’s relatively poor showing at the polls. 

The rank-and-file unionists were confused by the personal rivalries 
of the leaders, who hurled petty charges at one another not only at 
meetings but in the pages of the Deutsche Arbeiterstimme and Deutsche 
Volksstimme. Regional disputes increased the confusion. The workers 
in the mines and large factories of western Bohemia had a different 
point of view and different aims from the handicraft Gesellen who 
predominated in eastern Bohemia. The disunity in the nationalist 
labor movement was reflected in the political party, and the whole 
National Socialist movement might have disintegrated into a col- 
lection of quarreling trade unions had not Walter Riehl entered it in 
1908. 

Riehl was an extrovert enthusiast who chose to dedicate all his 
energies to the nationalist labor movement. He had great emotional 
sympathy with the German workers in Bohemia; they were not an 
abstraction to him — the “working class” — but Bohemian Germans 
whom he wanted to help. By family tradition and early associations 
as well as by temperament he was an activist and a radical. His 
grandfather had sat in the Frankfurt Assembly in 1848 as a Radical; 
at his father’s house in Wiener-Neustadt he had associated as a child 
and young man with Pernerstorfer, Schuhmeier, and Ausobsky, the 
Social Democratic leaders. These men had a profound influence on him.?1 
While attending the universities of Vienna, Leipzig, and Berlin he took 
part in Socialist agitation, addressed workers’ gatherings, wrote for 
Socialist papers, and helped in the organizational work of Socialist 
unions. In 1904, when the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei was founded, he was 
still an enrolled Social Democrat.?2 

On taking his doctorate (Dr. juris) at Berlin in 1905 he entered the 
Austrian civil service and was posted to Reichenberg in Bohemia. 
Living in an industrial city of the national borderland was a decisive 
experience for him. Nationalist extremism was mounting among both 


20 Deutsche Gewerkschaft, Sept. 1, 1910, p. 3. 

21 Interview with the author at Dr. Riehl’s office, Stephansplatz 5, Vienna I., November, 
1951. Cf. Schilling, Riehl, pp. 9-16. 

22 Schilling, Riehl, pp. 12-15. 
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Czechs and Germans. The Reichsrat, after the introduction of universal 
suffrage for Reichsrat elections in 1907, was dominated by the repre- 
sentatives of the masses, many of whom were irresponsible demagogues. 
A Pan-Slav Congress held in 1908 gave vigorous expression to Czech 
Russophilia and hatred of Germans and made veiled threats of a coming 
reckoning with them. Numerous Sokol demonstrations flaunted the 
most provocative side of Czech nationalism. Riots on the Graben in 
Prague (October, 1908) were followed by the introduction of martial 
law. All this Czech agitation pushed Riehl farther into the camp of the 
German nationalists. Writing in the Reichenberger Zeitung in September 
1908, he denounced both the German bourgeoisie — “the nationless 
rich” — and the internationalist Social Democrats and described him- 
self as still a “‘revisionist Socialist.” 23 In other articles in the Reichen- 
berg press he appealed to the radical nationalist bourgeoisie by declaring 
that a movement that would save the Bohemian Germans from Czech 
domination must welcome individuals from all classes who were 
interested in national freedom and social justice.24 He appealed to the 
workers by pointing out that social justice was not furthered by the 
Social Democrats’ policy on nationalism: “‘Pernerstorfer (one of the 
most nationalist-minded of the Social Democrats) would find it hard 
to be a Social Democrat in Bohemia.” 25 The prime need of all Germans 
in Bohemia, he said, was national unity in the face of the Czech invasion. 
“The German workers of Bohemia must be ... class-conscious and 
nationally conscious Socialists.” He praised völkisch labor leaders for 
understanding the real needs of the German people and predicted that 
they would soon seize the initiative from the internationalist Social 
Democrats and the bourgeois nationalists. At that time (1908) he 
hoped that revisionism in the Social Democratic movement, inspired by 
the example of the nationalist workers’ DAP, would transform the 
Social Democratic Party “into a mighty National Socialist Party that 
will succeed, by attracting non-proletarian classes, in realizing our 
common ideals.” 26 He rejected the theoretical solution for the problem 
ofnationalism put forward by Renner, theschemeforaso-called “personal 
autonomy,” because it would, he said, do nothing to help the German 
worker imperiled by Czech economic competition.?? 


23 Reichenberger Zeitung (Reichenberg), Sept. 2, 1908, p. 3. 

24 Deutsche Volkszeitung (Reichenberg), Sept. 12, 1908, quoted in Schilling, Riehl, pp. 29- 
30. 

25 Riehl, “Zur Antwort,” Reichenberger Zeitung, Aug. 28, 1908, p. 3. 

26 Deutsche Volkszeitung, Sept. 12, 1908, D. I. 

27 Cf. Deutsche Volkszeitung, Dec. 25, 1908, p. 3. Reichenberger Zeitung, Nov. 29, 1908. 
Schilling, Riehl, pp. 30, 40-41. 
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His utterances added up to a somewhat confused attempt to 
combine socialist and nationalist ideas by supporting Czech wage 
demands but opposing all measures that facilitated Czech workers 
stepping into the jobs of Germans; by accepting the class struggle as 
inevitable but claiming that stopping Czech immigration would make 
the struggle less harsh. At a mass-meeting of workers in Reichenberg in 
this period he compared the Czechs to Chinese coolies, whom American 
workers, he noted, had “thrown off their backs by force.” 28 The 
implication of readiness to resort to violence was plain. 

In 1909 or IgIo the imperial judiciary at Prague — where Czech 
judges were in control — decided that Riehl’s nationalist agitation was 
reason to discharge him from the civil service. He then worked for a 
while as an employee of the city of Reichenberg, but in November, 
1910, he was fired by the mayor as a socialist agitator. By the end of 
1909 he had given up hoping for effective help for the German workers 
of Bohemia from either the Social Democrats or the Radical Nation- 
alists and was working for the DAP.?9 

During 1909 and Igıo Riehl organized mass-meetings in Reichen- 
berg and other cities of German Bohemia at which he tried to stir up 
the German workers’ national consciousness and to induce German 
employers not to employ Czechs or rent housing to them. At one 
meeting in Reichenberg, attended chiefly by proletarianised German 
Gesellen and apprentices, in February, 1909, he boasted that his 
agitation had already dammed the Czech flood by forcing some small 
manufacturers and master-craftsmen to discharge Czech workers and 
hire Germans in their place.30 

He also founded nationalist youth clubs (Jungmannen) in Reichen- 
berg, Gablonz, Karlsbad, and other places. He saw how impressionable 
and valuable young workers were, and one of his chief contributions to 
the National Socialist movement was his bringing in many young 
people and providing in the Jungmannen socialist as well as völkısch 
education.31 In this period on at least one occasion he led a gang of 
twenty young workers, waving the black-red-gold flag of German unity 
and democracy, to a Czech union meeting and broke it up by singing 
Die Wacht am Rhein and fighting with the Czech audience until the 
police arrived and closed the meeting. He thought that he could 

28 Schilling, Riehl, pp. 23-25. 

29 Interview with the author, November, 1951. 

30 Reichenberger Zestung, Feb. 8, 1909, p. 4. 


31 Bergmann, Nov. 17, 1909, p. 3. “Zur deutschen Jungmannenbewegung,” Deutsche 
Arbeiterstimme, March 27, 1909. Deutsche Arbeiterjugend (Vienna), Dec. 20, 1910. 
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arouse such fear of his Jungmannen that the Czechs of German Bohe- 
mia would give up trying to hold public meetings or take part in Czech 
national politics.3? The Social Democrats had their own strong-arm 
squads which were at least a match for the National Socialists. 

Riehl seemed always to be thinking up new ways to help the German 
workers. He organized Kindergartens so that women workers could 
continue working after having children and not create vacancies for 
Czechs, and helped establish German labor exchanges so that every job 
would be supplied with a German applicant. He also strove to strengthen 
the political orientation of the nationalist unions and urged political 
action in his Jungmannen clubs.3® 

He thought ofhis agitation and organizing work as “building public 
opinion,” “maintaining the German character of German Bohemia,” 
and inculcating a “healthy nationalism” which would show the German 
workers how to protect their interests against the Czechs. He took 
pains to explain to workers that the Social Democratic solution of the 
nationality problem was worthless and that the promises of the 
radical nationalists to German labor were false. The Deutsche Arbeiter- 
partei, he believed, could be the nucleus for a positive movement 
combining the liberating forces of socialism and nationalism as no 
other party or leader at the time did. Only such a party, he insisted, 
could save the Germans of Austria.34 

Rudolf Jung was a railway worker born at Plass (Bohemia). Part of 
his youth was spent at Iglau, a German speech island in Moravia 
where there had been tension between Czech and German railway 
workers since 1880. He became convinced that Czech immigration was 
part of a vast conspiracy to drive the indigenous Germans from their 
homeland. In 1909 he became acquainted with Riehl, and the two 
probably joined the National Socialists together. They differed greatly 
in temperament; where Riehl was gregarious, emotional, and untheo- 
retical, Jung was reserved and thoughtful — he believed that he would 
write a more profound analysis of society than Marx. He was dis- 
charged from his job of locomotive engineer for political activity by 
the Staatseisenbahndirektion in 1910 and thereafter supported himself 
precariously as a full-time employee of the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei. 
Another party recruit in 1909 was Hans Krebs, who proved to be an 
industrious if uninspired pamphleteer. His pseudo-histories of Bohemia, 


32 Interview with the author, November, 1951. Cf. Schilling, Riehl, pp. 23-24, 58-59. 
33 Cf. Bergmann, Nov. 10, 1910, pp. I, 3; Nov. 24, 1910, pp. 2, 3; Dec. 8, 1910, pp. I, 3. 
34 Interview with the author, November, 1951. Cf. Reichenberger Zeitung, Feb. 8, 1909, p. 4. 
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written and published under the aegis of the Nazis after 1933, were part 
of Hitler’s campaign against the Czechoslovak Republic. Both Krebs 
and Jung received honorary SS rank in 1938.35 

In 1909 Knirsch, Burschofsky, Seidl, and Ertl, assisted by two men 
from Linz and Villach, were elected leaders of the DAP. The next year 
helped by Riehl’s activities, the party began to do better at the polls. 
At a Gablonz by-election in 1910 the candidate Wilhelm Prediger got 
1,724 votes, three times as many as he got in 1907 and 20% of the 
total number cast.36 In the Reichsrat elections of 1911, the last general 
election before the war, the DAP ran candidates for twenty seats. 
Three — Knirsch (Dux), Fahrner (Gablonz), and Seidl (Troppau) — were 
elected. Those who were defeated received a sizable vote, especially in 
Aussig-Land and Teplitz-Land, both proletarian districts. Party 
sources claimed for Burschofsky 8,161 votes to the successful Socia- 
list’s 9,328 and the Christian Socialist’s 1,734 in Mährisch-Schönberg ; 
7,210 for one Sokele in Iglau to the successful Socialist’s 7,756 and the 
Christian Socialist’s 4,859. Jung and two other DAP men - Prayon and 
Rogelböck - were elected to the Moravian Diet. These successes gave 
the DAP a recognized standing in politics and enabled it to use the 
privileges of the Reichsrat to carry on propaganda. The party’s vote 
in Bohemia rose, according to official electoral figures, seven times over 
the figure for 1907, to 21,951. The total vote for all provinces was 
26,670. The Alldeutsche fell below the DAP, to 17,000, the same figure 
as in 1907.3? The cities with the greatest National Socialist vote were 
all cities with a considerable number of Czech immigrants.38 

Jung, Riehl, and Knirsch, the three chief personalities in the party, 
believed that if it were to increase its strength it must become more 
radical. Union leaders like Walter Gattermayer, on the other hand, 
seemed more anxious to deny that the movement was revolutionary 
than to attract a mass following by a bold doctrine.®9 In 1912 Jung and 
Riehl undertook to revise the party’s declaration of its basic political 
philosophy. In September, 1913, the party congress, held at Iglau, 

35 Little biographical information on Jung exists. The information here is derived from 
Dr. Riehl’s reminiscences told to the author in 1951 and from Zeidler, Knirsch, passim. 

36 Bergmann, Sept. 22, 1910, p. I. 

3? SHKB, p. 56, in addition gives the following figures for ıgıı: Total valid ballots, 
1,139,054; Social Democrats (Czech) 255,000, (German) 165,000; Christian Social (Czech) 
83,000, (German) 28,000; Freialldeutsche 69,000; Alldeutsche 17,000; Deutsche Volkspartei 
3,500; Deutschfortschrittliche 26,000. Cf. with D A P sources in Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 91-93. 
Berner, Gesellenverein, p. 148. 


38 Cf. chapter IV, above. 
39 Cf. Gattermayer, ‘Die deutsche Arbeiterspartei,” in Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung, May 13, 


1913, PP. I, 3. 
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Moravia (a declining German speech island), approved their changes. 
The preamble to the Iglau program, written by Walter Riehl, ran 
as follows :40 


MARX’S TEACHINGS on internationalism were and are mistaken and 
are of immeasurable harm for the Germans of Central Europe. Labor 
has a special interest in the maintenance and increase of the living- 
space (Lebensraum) of its own nationality. Today it is not the whims of 
princes that lead to conflicts between peoples; it is economic compe- 
tition. Especially in the highest developed countries there has been a 
demand for labor, (and) foreign workers of lower culture (have) often 
squeezed out the old established inhabitants. This development 
concerns the Germans above all ... 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRIA is a child of the German Reich, and 
its international principles were supposed to meet the acid test here. 
The theoretical structure of Marxism collapsed completely under the 
blows of reality here. Only poor nationless devils of German tongue 
are loyal to it, to their own cost. They are the ones who after making 
Social Democracy mighty with their contributions have been driven 
from their jobs and homes by their dear Slav comrades. German em- 
ployers hired the cheaper Slav worker; the Red Organization, however, 
refused to its old German party veterans the help to which they 
were entitled. Then the (need for) self-preservation finally began to 
enlighten the German workers ... They began to see the perniciousness 
of the international idea for themselves and the dishonesty of a Social 
Democracy dominated by Jews and Jewish big capital. They were just 
as opposed to the attempt of the Black International to found a clerical 
labor party. 


BUT OUR new sympathizers, who have chiefly come from the Social 
Democrats, soon wanted a (party) program that would affirm their 
economic demands. Strict völkisch thinking goes together with the 
immediate economic demands of labor in the Trautenau program of 


1904 ... 


More intellectually pretentious than the Trautenau declaration, the 
Iglau program contrasted true socialism with out-of-date international, 
or Marxist, socialism, which it called actually harmful to the German 


40 The program was published in the Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung, Sept. 11, 1913, pp. I, 3. Cf. 
Burschofsky, Beiträge, II, pp. 65-68. Schilling, Riehl, pp. 63, 64. Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 95-97. 
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people of Austria, whose well-being depended on the “maintenance 
and increase of their territory.” This was a more aggressive assertion 
than earlier comments on the infiltration of Czechs into German 
regions and points toward Alfred Rosenberg’s later claim: “Dem Volk 
den Raum.” Migrations within the monarchy in response to capitalist 
demands for labor, it continued, affected the German people adversely ; 
the unscrupulous competition of unskilled Czech labor was responsible 
for the antagonism between the two peoples. The German workers, 
whose votes and contributions had made the Social Democrats a great 
party, were being fed moral homilies on internationalism and the 
promise of future benefits to console them for the loss of their jobs to 
Czech “comrades.” Blame for present conditions must be placed not 
only on German employers who hired cheap Slav workers but on the 
international unions which did not recognize the obligation to protect 
the jobs of German workers. The DAP was the expression of the 
German workers’ demand for justice and was the true representative of 
the German working classes. “Our loyalty to our Volk makes us stand 
apart from the hate-ridden class conflict, for we recognize that in the 
multi-national Austrian state the security of the German people depends 
primarily on their making common cause against other nationalities ... 
(It) requires that in German-populated areas jobs should go to Ger- 
man workers.” Thus if freedom and equality were to be assured to the 
German people, Czechs must be reduced to a lower order of citizenship 
and the material welfare of German labor - in the broad sense of every- 
one who does an honest day’s work — must be considered paramount. 
The language of the opening statement had a strident arrogance that 
strongly suggests the spirit of the postwar Nazis. The word “movement, 
used for the party, appears for the first time in an official document. 
The movement’s ‘‘mission”’ is to “hold our forefathers’ soil and jobs.” 
The program itself foreshadowed the Nazi program in its flattery of the 
ego of the masses, its vague grandiose promises, its deliberately vague 
talk of “creative reform,” its advocacy of nationalizing or com- 
munalizing monopolies, its condemnation of unearned income, its 
boast of being anti-traditional, anti-clerical, anti-foreign, and anti- 
Jewish, as well as anti-capitalist and anti-Marxist. It was bodenständig 
and völkisch. It avoided the abstractions of Social Democratic programs 
and appealed to the workers’ envy and ambition. The result was not 
an exposition of doctrine but a collection of slogans capable of almost 
any interpretation. The program made no pretense of humanitarianism 
or liberalism. Its ““people’s community” was much nearer to Hitler’s 
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ideal than to Rousseau’s. It was the program of a revolutionary 
movement. 

The nationalist unions’ press was more restrained than the party’s 
propaganda. Front-page articles preached the unity of the German 
arbeitende Stände and emphasized that national unions were the only 
effective means of combating German unemployment. News items told 
of Czech workers who were organizing themselves on national lines with 
the help of Czech bourgeois parties. Occasionally a leading article 
threatened a more total solution. Early in 1914 the Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaft promised that when the national unions became as strong as the 
Social Democratic unions “still were,” they would expel every non- 
German worker from German firms.41 The newspapers tended to be 
careful about what they said because the police frequently censored 
them and even confiscated whole issues. 

The National Socialists, it is evident, had no clear, consistent theory 
of society. They talked about the need for “socialism” and the evils of 
capitalism, but did not demand complete nationalization of private 
property. Unlike the Old Liberals and the Marxists they did not value 
theories very highly. Their attitude was a reflection of the working 
class character of the membership and most of the leaders, and of the 
circumstances that had brought the National Socialist movement into 
being. 

What they really objected to in Marxist Socialism was the theory 
and practice of the equality of workers regardless of nationality. Had 
the German nationalists among the Social Democrats had more 
influence on the German wing of the party, an influence analogous to 
that of Czech nationalism on the Czech Social Democrats, the Austrian 
National Socialist movement might never have appeared. Nor might it 
have appeared, if Austria had been reorganized as a chiefly German 
state in the 1880's, as the Linz program had urged. Socialists in the 
German Reich could carry the black-red-gold banners of German unity 
without criticism. When workmen carried the colors of the 1848 
revolution in Austria, the Vienna Socialists assaulted them. 

The National Socialists sometimes cited Eugen Dühring (1833-1923) 
as one who first formulated their ideology. As early as 1900, a nation- 
alist worker and union organizer in Bohemia, named Matthäus Joksch, 
praised Dühring’s teachings and urged a thoroughgoing reformation of 
society “in favor of all honest work, so that capital receives only a 
moderate remuneration, and in place of the present renting of labor by 


41 Deutsche Gewerkschaft, Jan. 31, 1914, pp. I, 2. 
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capital, labor will rent capital.” 42 Riehl, Jung, Krebs, and other 
National Socialists on occasion alluded to Diihring as having inspired 
their ideas. 

Diihring was a philosopher and theorist, and his outlook was there- 
fore alien to that of the National Socialists. They could legitimately 
draw support, however, from his criticism of the doctrine of class 
struggle and his statements that not the institution of private property 
but its misuse must be eliminated.*3 Sympathizing with the Socialist 
Revisionsts in Germany, he had called the revolutionary goal of the 
Social Democrats false and pernicious. Trade union organization and 
collective bargaining, he said, were the means the working class should 
use to counter the understandable efforts of employers to keep wages 
down. Far from being natural enemies, he maintained that labor and 
capital were partners with essentially the same interest, and he sug- 
gested that when conflicts arose the state should mediate to prevent 
any abuse of power. In a country like Bohemia where the fate of the 
Germans depended on national unity, Dühring’s doctrines had an 
obvious validity which the Austrian National Socialists were quick to 
perceive. | 

So much of Dühring’s theory, however, was incompatible with 
National Socialism that he can only be regarded as a convenient 
arsenal of arguments from which its spokesmen could borrow when it 
suited their purpose. He was not in any real sense a ‘father’ of the 
movement’s ideology. Dühring, like Marx, considered himself a 
philosopher as well as an economist and was at pains to fit his theories 
into the framework of positivism. Premises such as the necessity of 
objective knowledge, the harmfulness of violence and egoism in human 
relations, the usefulness of interest, were either contrary to the spirit 
of National Socialism or specifically rejected by it. 

The Austrian National Socialists’ position on every abstract 
question was a mixture of opportunism and lack of interest. They 
denied that they were German imperialists who aimed at ruling over 
foreign peoples. Their objective, they emphasized, was to assure 
German labor’s enjoyment of the full fruits of its labor in German areas. 
But their protestations of peacefulness were always a little vague, and 
inferior status for Slavs was clearly implied in their goal. The same 


42 Quoted in Ciller, Vorläufer, pp. 28-29. 

43 Dühring’s works are: Capital und Arbeit: neue Antworten auf alte Fragen (Berlin, 1865, 
3rd ed. with title Waffen, Capital, Arbeit, Leipzig, 1924). Careys Umwälzung der Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre und Sozialwissenschaft (Munich, 1865). Kritische Geschichte der Nationaleconomie 
und des Sozialismus (Berlin, 1871. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1900). 
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ambiguity characterized the movement’s attitude toward the Jews. 
Riehl’s admiring biographer stated in 1933 that his leader was always a 
convinced anti-Semite and had been generally recognized as such,44 
but anti-Semitism was never a mainspring of feeling for Riehl or his 
associates in the DAP as it was for some of the bourgeois radical 
nationalists — notably those who gathered around Schönerer and in 
the university duelling clubs. The so-called cultural sections of the 
party programs always expressed opposition to clerical influence and 
approval of secularism. At least one issue of the Deutsche Arbeiter- 
stimme, an official organ of the DAP, was confiscated by the police 
(1907) for attacking religion.4° But the party did not denounce religion 
as inconsistent with social progress, as the Marxists did, and the 
subject was never prominent in its program. 

The National Socialists’ attitude toward the Austrian state was 
similarly opportunistic. The implications of their program were 
subversive of the Habsburg state, but of course the DAP had to avoid 
prosecution for treason — no party could openly advocate dissolution of 
the monarchy. Riehl took the position that he would work for the 
good of Austria only so far as it coincided with the völkisch interest.46 

At the outbreak of war political activity practically ceased, though 
there was no formal agreement to suspend it. The Reichsrat had not 
been in session since 1913 and did not sit again until May, 1917, when 
it convened amid the crisis attending the accession of Emperor Karl. 
The frustrated efforts of many German Austrians to save the monarchy 
during the last years of the war by extensive changes in the constitution 
are dramatically portrayed in Josef Redlich’s diaries.4” The principal 
concern of the DAP in this period was to defend the job rights of 
German workers serving in the armed forces.48 Riehl, however, 
predicted in 1916 that the war would cause social changes conducive 
to the triumph of National Socialism.49 

Seidl, one of the three DAP deputies in the Reichsrat, was killed in 
action in Galicia in 1915. Riehl and a large part of the membership 
were mobilized and served on the various fronts. Jung, Burschofsky, 
Gattermeyer, and a few other leaders escaped military service, but the 


44 Schilling, Riehl, passim, espec. p. 95f. 

45 Cf. Deutsche Arbetter Stimme, Jan. 19, 1907, p. I. 

46 Cf. Deutsche Arbeiter Zeitung, Feb. 8, 1913, p. I. Oct. II, 1913, p. I. 

47 Josef Redlich, Tagebücher, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1953-54), II, passim. 

48 Cf. Walter Gattermayer, ‘‘Von der Kriegs- zur Friedenswirtschaft,’’ Deutsche Gewerk- 
schaft, Oct. 1, 1917, pp. 2, 6. 

49 Letter via Army-post, dtd. Nov. 3, 1916, quoted in Schilling, Riehl, p. 180. 
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only political activity possible for them was to try to hold the party 
organization together. 

Membership in the three chief federations of nationalist workers — 
the General Deutscher Gewerkverein, the Reichsbund Deutscher Arbeit- 
nehmervereinigungen and the Zentral-Kommission Deutscher Arbeit- 
nehmerverbände — naturally declined. The unions represented in the 
Zentral-Kommission alone had lost 12,000 men by 1916.50 

The war had brought full employment and a form of Volksgemein- 
schaft — or at least the psychology of a Volksgemeinschaft — which had 
satisfied or shelved labor’s most pressing needs. Censorship and 
patriotism, the threat of a revolt of the Slav peoples, especially of the 
Czechs, and the almost complete identification of the war effort with 
the Germans in the monarchy made the German workers for the first 
time defenders of the status quo and restrained their revolutionary 
urge. Their attitude was in important respects the opposite to that of 
the Czech workers, who increasingly saw that their future lay in a 
union with their fellow-nationals in a state born of the defeat of the 
Central Powers. The upsurge of patriotism in the first days of the war 
in response to what seemed to both peoples a brutal attack on their 
common homeland had brought a brief period of reconciliation, but 
soon the old cleavage was deepened by diverging war aims. The Slavs, 
especially the Czechs, did their duty in the fighting, but the feeling 
grew among them that Austria was not their state. The imperial 
government could not whip up their enthusiasm for the war with 
stirring national slogans such as other governments were using. The 
Germans, on the other hand, felt that they were fighting for future 
advantages as well as in defense of their country. The military suc- 
cesses of Germany, which reached a peak with Mackensen’s victory over 
the Rumanians in 1916, impressed both Czechs and Germans, but with 
opposite results. In the Czechs they aroused misgivings about Teutonic 
power which inclined them to be pro-Russian and pro-French. In the 
Germans they stimulated a pride in German achievement which 
increased their determination to dominate postwar Austria. 

Members and followers of the DAP had for some time been known as 
National Socialists. At a meeting of party representatives at Aussig in 
April, 1918, Walter Gattermeyer proposed that the name be changed to 
Deutsche Nationalsozialistische Arbeiterpartei (DNSAP), which was a 
more accurate description and also better propaganda in a compaign 
for new members. Gattermeyer was an exceptionally aggressive union 


50 Deutsche Gewerkschajt (Sonderfolge, Vienna, November, 1917), pp. 2-5, 17-18. 
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leader who subsequently headed all the nationalist unions in the new- 
formed Austrian Republic and helped to mobilize political support for 
Hitler among the Austrian workers.5! In May, 1918, a meeting of 
party leaders — a small affair in Moravia — approved the change. At a 
congress held at Vienna in August, 1918, the party as a whole accepted 
the new name and announced a new program.52 

Jung was the chief author of this program as he had been of the one 
drawn up at Iglau in 1913. The statement of the party’s general 
position which introduced the list of specific political, economic, and 
social demands, is given below. 


THE GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY seeks the uplift and liber- 
ation of the German working classes (arbeitenden deutschen Volks- 
schichten) from economic, political, and spiritual oppression and their 
full equality in all areas of völkisch and state life. It declares its un- 
divided loyalty to the cultural and historical community of the 
German people and is convinced that only within the natural bounda- 
ries of his people (Volkstum) can the worker (der Schaffende) achieve 
full value for his work and skill. It rejects therefore multinational 
organization ... an improvement of economic and social conditions is 
attainable only by the cooperation of all workers (Schaffende) on the 
soil of their own people. Not revolution and class struggle ... but 
creative reform work alone can overcome today’s unbearable social 
conditions. Private property is not an evil insofar as it is derived from a 
man’s honest work, serves labor and is of a size not to injure the common 
good. We reject, however, all types of unearned income such as ground 
rents and interest ... To them we oppose in the strictest way the value 
of creative work. 


PRIVATE ECONOMY can never be wholly or violently abolished but 
alongside it all forms of communal property should be increased ... We 
advocate unconditionally the transfer of all large capitalist-monopolistic 
concerns to the state, province ... or township. 


THE GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALIST WORKERS PaRTY is no narrow class 
party; it represents the needs of all honest labor. It is a freedom-loving 
and strictly vélkisch party and hence opposes all reactionary efforts of 
clerical, noble, and capitalist privilege and every foreign influence, 
above all of the Jewish-commercial spirit, in all areas of public life. 


51 Cf. Gattermayer, Die Völkischen Gewerkschaften, p. 43. 
52 The program was printed as a pamphlet by Riehl as Unser cndztel. Eine Flugschrift für 
den deutschen Nationalsozialismus (Vienna, 1918) 5th edition, Anhang, pp. 36-41. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF WORK and skill (Wissen) in state and society is our 
goal; the unity of the German working population in economic and 
political action is the means to this end. 


The first specific demands, and the most striking innovation, were 
for the “consolidation of the extensive area of German settlement into 
a democratic-social German Reich,” the vigorous protection of Germans 
outside the Reich, and the compulsory use of German as the official 
language. The other items were taken from the Iglau program, which in 
turn went back to the Trautenau program of 1904. The propaganda of 
the DNSAP continued the old DAP line of opposition to Czech labor 
and foreigners in general, and to finance capital, Jews, and Marxism; 
it added the idea that “German worker” was, as Hans Krebs later 
wrote, a title of honor “not limited to purely manual labor but applied 
to all creative workers (schaffende Arbeiter) ... the mason and the 
mountaineer, the engineer and the peasant, the university rector and 
the ditch-digger.’’53 

During 1918 Rudolf Jung undertook to produce a major theoretical 
work that he imagined would be for National Socialism what Marx’s 
Capital had been for socialism.*4 Intellectually a trivial concoction, it is 
a good index to the thinking of the early Austrian National Socialists. 
Addressed to all working Germans as the principal sufferers from the 
defeat of the Central Powers, the book analyzes the new society to 
which they must lead the German people. 

Jung’s first point was that the present misery of the German 
worker was due to the destruction of his native culture by foreign 
influences, from Roman law to the “modern way of life.” The true 
German spirit was embodied in a free arms-bearing tribal peasantry 
and artisanry, obedient to its leaders but without servility to rank or 
awareness of class conflict. The destructive forces in modern life 
comprised modern forms of property ownership, wage labor on estates 
and in factories, interest (equated with usury), credit, liberal democra- 
cy, and Marxist socialism. Their appearance brought the triumph of 
materialism and mammon; they have been the tools used by the Jews 
in their drive for world power. The Social Democrats were strong 
supporters of these unnatural foreign forces; socialism and inter- 
nationalism go together. Jews are democrats, terrorists and Marxists. 
Jung points out that it was liberal German employers and German 


53 Cf. Hans Krebs, Kampf in Böhmen (Berlin, 1938), pp. 37-39. 
54 Rudolf Jung, Nationaler Sozialismus, 3rd ed. (Munich, 1922), introduction. 
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and Jewish Social Democrats who “created and aided the Czech 
minorities in the German area of Bohemia,” before 1914. He praises 
Schönerer as “the only politician who understood the plight of his 
poor fellow-Germans’” and regrets that Schönerer let his party de- 
generate into a selfish clique. Only the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei repre- 
sented true socialism.55 

The actual program of Nationaler Sozialismus, as Jung presents it, is 
extremely vague. Lofty principles abound: ‘common use over private 
use,” the dignity of labor, fair distribution of goods, the primary 
importance of loyalty to the free German people. Destructive finance 
capital is contrasted with “creative national” capital. Unearned 
income, ground rents, interest, a state church, the professional officers’ 
corps are denounced. Monopolies, large stock companies and the 
latifundia must be nationalized, but personal property is useful if it is 
the product of honest toil. The great national goal is unity in a “work- 
ing community of all who produce” (Werkgemeinschaft aller Schaffen- 
den). The moral regeneration of the race would follow. All this would be 
genuinely creative reform in contrast to negative revolution and class 
struggle. “The National Socialist Party is the class party of creative 
labor.” 56 The author had evidently been impressed by the most 
conventional ideas in the political literature of the early twentieth 
century. He drew on the land reformers, the single-taxers, the con- 
servative revolutionaries, the neo-feudalists, Katheder-Sozialisten, 
Marxists, and individuals like Oswald Spengler, Paul Lensch, and 
Henry Ford. 

During the war, while the Reichsrat was not in session, the leaders of 
the German parliamentary parties, concerned about the position of 
German Austrians in the monarchy, maintained the loose alliance of 
I9II known as the Nationalverbamd. At Easter, 1916, they announced 
that their common political aim, when the war was won, would be a 
strong healthy Austria under German Austrian leadership (Osterbe- 
gehrschaft). The Social Democratic “Right” — the equivalent of the 
Majority Socialists in the Berlin Reichstag - was sympathetic. The 
“Left,” grouped around Friedrich Adler, demanded unconditional 
opposition to the war. To demonstrate his selfless devotion to socialism 
and peace, Adler murdered the Premier, Count Stiirgkh, in October, 
1916. Amonth later Emperor Franz Josef died. Emperor Karl, unwilling 
to jeopardize the cohesion of the monarchy by instituting desperately 


55 Jung, Nationaler Sozialismus, pp. 1-79. 
56 Jung, Nationaler Sozialismus, pp. 81f., 103. 
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needed fundamental reforms at once, took the coronation oath at 
Budapest, swearing to uphold the Hungarian constitution. This act 
bound him to maintain the dual system from which so much of the 
oppression of the Slavs stemmed and greatly strengthened the nation- 
alist forces of dissolution within the country. On January 6, 1918, 
all the Czech parties united to demand a completely independent 
Czech state. 

In April, 1918, the Slav nationalities were on the verge of revolt 
against the Vienna and Budapest governments. A “Congress of 
Oppressed Nationalities” at Rome denounced the empire as an 
obstacle to the free development of the Slav peoples and proclaimed 
their right to determine their future governments for themselves. The 
last desperate attempt of the army to gain a military victory ended in 
failure on the Piave. The Balkan front collapsed. By the end of June 
the Western Powers had recognized the Czech deserters in Russia as 
cobelligerents and the Czech National Committee in Paris as the Czech 
government. By the summer of 1918 the Habsburg monarchy was in 
full process of dissolution, in consequence not so much of defeat on the 
battlefield as of Slav revolts. 

In the manifesto of October 16, 1918, the Emperor invited the 
people of Cisleithanian Austria to meet in national assemblies as the 
first step toward the democratic reconstruction of the empire. Two 
days later the Austrian government asked the Allied Powers for an 
armistice. The next day, the ıgth, the Czech National Committee 
(Cesky Vibor) in Prague, which had been formed after the October 16th 
Manifesto, and the Czech National Council in Paris simultaneously 
announced the independence of the Czech state and declined to deal 
with Vienna except as a foreign power. 

Few of the members of the Nationalverband were prepared for this 
sudden realization that the war was lost. Only the Social Democrats 
had done any considerable planning for the eventuality of defeat. On 
October 21, the German Austrian Reichsrat deputies constituted 
themselves a provisional National Assembly - the constitutional 
origin of the present Nationalrat, or Parliament, of Austria - which 
should prepare for the election of a constituent National Assembly. 
The group was made up of 39 Social Democrats, 70 Christian Socialists, 
and ror loosely connected so-called German Nationalists. The Christian 
Socialists, led by Josef Schraffl, and the majority of the German 
Nationalists, led by the middle-of-the-road Steinwender, declared a 
desire to retain the constitutional monarchy. Only Hans Knirsch as the 
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representative of the National Socialists and one other independent 
deputy rejected any form of federal union with Slav states and de- 
manded unconditional Anschluss to Germany. Denouncing the Austrian 
state, Knirsch shouted to the assembly, “Long live a free social All- 
deutschland!” 

Viktor Adler, speaking for the Social Democrats, said that his party 
favored either a federal association with the Austrian Slav states or, 
failing that, a federal union with a democratic German Republic. He 
emphasized that in any case the new state must be based on the 
principle of popular sovereignty. The goal of the Social Democrats, he 
said, was a democratic republic established by a National Assembly 
chosen through universal, direct and equal suffrage of all men and 
women. Otto Bauer, who had become the leader of the Left when 
Friedrich Adler went to prison, opposed a federated Austrian state in 
the belief that a Germany ripe for a socialist revolution offered a 
bright new destiny for German Austria, but he went along with the 
majority decision. 

For most Socialists the dissolution of Old Austria was part of the 
general victory of democracy in the world, a victory which they 
regarded as a step toward the triumph of socialism over capitalism. 
Their position accorded well with the spirit of those months in 1918 
and IgIg when the old order seemed to be thoroughly discredited ın 
much of Europe. The direction in which the Socialists were heading 
was one which large numbers of anti-Marxists, radical democrats, and 
extreme nationalists could enthusiastically follow — at least tempo- 
rarily. After the Socialists had cleared away the debris of the old order 
there would come the final showdown between the Marxists and the 
National Socialists. 

On October 29, 1918, ten days after the Czechs had proclaimed their 
independence, the German deputies from Bohemia constituted 
themselves the provincial government of German Bohemia; on the 
following day the deputies from Moravia and Silesia did the same for 
the Sudetenlands. Both bodies declared their homelands to be part of 
German Austria. Neither of these self-appointed provincial govern- 
ments ever succeeded, except for a brief period at Znaim, in establish- 
ing effective administration in the face of the opposition of the Czechs, 
who were supported by the Allied Powers. 

The disputed provinces were of course the stronghold of the DNSAP. 
While the future of Habsburg Europe was being decided in Paris, the 
German workers in Bohemia were absorbed by the threat of an armed 
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struggle with the Czechs. The Czech Social Democrats were supporting 
the Czech nationalist parties in their demand for the historical frontiers 
of the Bohemian crown lands, plus Slovakia, for the new Czechoslovak 
Republic. The Bohemian German Social Democratic leaders were swept 
along by the national danger. Josef Seliger, who had always been a 
good Socialist internationalist, spoke in ringing tones at mass-meetings 
of the “love of our people” which animated him and his colleagues. 
Drawn together by Allied support of the Czech claims, the entire 
German population of Bohemia from the middle-class Liberals led by 
Rudolf von Lodgman, who wanted partition based on self-determination, 
to the Social Democrats under Seliger and the National Socialists 
under Knirsch made common cause against the incorporation of 
Deutsch-Béhmen into a Slav state. Two hostile Volksgemeinschaften 
confronted each other in those fateful months of 1918-19. In a book 
published in 1959 Wenzel Jaksch, in 1918 an idealistic young Bohemian 
German Social Democrat, wrote that the forty intervening years bore 
the mark of the “legacy of disaster” left by the Czech-German con- 
flict.57 

The Czech government at Prague refused to negotiate the question of 
partition and convinced the Allies that it must be given the old frontiers 
entire. The German Bohemian and Sudeten provincial governments 
soon had to abandon Reichenberg and Troppau to Czech armed units. 
Vienna could not help them, though the Staatsrat, the controlling 
governmental body at the time, refused to surrender the German 
Austrians of Bohemia-Moravia and Silesia formally to Prague. In the 
end the much trumpeted principle of self-determination succumbed to 
the Czech army and to what at Paris seemed like political expediency. 
By signing the treaty of St. Germain on September 22, I9Ig, the Vienna 
government consented to the inclusion of the three provinces in the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 


57 Cf. Josef Hofbauer and Emil Strauss, Josef Seliger, Ein Lebensbild (Prague, 1930), pp. 
133-165. Wenzel Jaksch, Europas Weg nach Potsdam (Stuttgart, 1959), p. 169f. 
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Austrian National Socialism was in essence a radical democratic 
movement: its official programs and propaganda emphasized social 
and economic equality, popular sovereignty, opposition to traditional 
authority, and radical changes in the existing order. Its appeal was to 
the poor, to the workers in ill-paid jobs, to the underdogs. National 
Socialism’s first political program had been based on the Linz program, 
whose principles had by 1900 been accepted by all Austrian German 
democratic parties. The radical and revolutionary implications of the 
movement’s doctrines were not apparent in its published statements 
but were revealed in its irrationalism, unscrupulous opportunism, 
nationalist arrogance, and social and racist extremism. The revolution 
it represented was against rationality and humanitarianism: the 
National Socialists paid no homage to the noble ideals of nineteenth- 
century revolutionaries. 

A German revolutionary party in Austria was in a peculiar 
dilemma, for the Austrian state, despite its protestations that the 
equality of all its component peoples was guaranteed by the consti- 
tution, was by and large a German state. No German party could be so 
unqualified in its desire to destroy the Austrian state as a Slav party. 
In Bohemia especially, where unity was the first necessity of the 
German population, the National Socialists could not preach revo- 
lution as long as the bourgeois German nationalists supported the 
Austrian Monarchy. 

The mainspring of the Austrian National Socialist movement was the 
hatred of the German workers in Bohemia for the Czech immigrants 
who were displacing them from their jobs. Its real goal was the elimi- 
nation of Czech competition. Its programs, therefore, were hardly more 
than a collection of slogans capable of various convenient interpre- 
tations, without consistency except as they placed the economic well- 
being of the German workers above every other consideration. Oppor- 
tunism led the National Socialist party, the DAP, to support both 
legality and direct action, private ownership and nationalization of 
wealth, the equality of all men and the supremacy of Germans in the 
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Habsburg monarchy, loyalty to Austria and a Gesamt-Deutschland. The 
pronouncements of National Socialist spokesmen were calculated to 
win the favor of the masses by flattering their ego, stimulating their 
self-pity and moral indignation, and awakening their hopes of a change. 
Spiritual values were not emphasized. The material well-being of 
German workers was a moral absolute. 

The National Socialists thought of the Czechs as Halbmenschen, and 
their insistence on the superiority of Germans, a primary item in their 
ideology, was basically a rationalization of their intention to remove the 
economic threat of Czech labor. In his book on National Socialism, 
Jung lumped together Czechs, Jews, and other foreigners as responsible 
for the difficulties of German labor. The defeat of the Central Powers, 
the dissolution of the Habsburg empire, and the rise of independent 
Slav states on former Austrian territory were to seem to the National 
Socialists merely the culmination of a long deadly campaign by 
“foreign influences” to destroy the German nationality. 

Austrian National Socialism, for all its origin in local conditions, was 
in line with a Europe-wide trend in contemporary social thought to 
exalt what is generally called, in the words of Charles Maurras, “inte- 
gral nationalism.” The devotees of integral nationalism advocated the 
exclusive pursuit of national ends and the resolute maintenance of 
national power. The usefulness of cooperation, they maintained, should 
be judged by every nation from the standpoint of its own interests. 
Issues that arose between nations must inevitably be decided by force. 
As the cult of a few intellectuals integral nationalism was unimportant; 
as the core of a popular movement it was more sinister. In the National 
Socialist view the very survival of the Germans in Bohemia depended 
not on reaching an arrangement with the Czechs but on removing them, 
not on individual effort but on increasing the German living space; a 
German worker could receive “full value for his work” only in a 
German state. These ideas were only a step removed from a final 
solution of the Czech problem by violence. 

Few constructive proposals were put forward by the National 
Socialists. Most of their ideas were negative and destructive, the 
product of emotion and opportunism. They denounced not only exploi- 
tation and competition but equal rights and impartial justice for 
Czech workers. The movement was also anti-Christian: it was based 
almost wholly on immediate economic self-interest, the self-interest of 
the masses reduced to their lowest common denominator. It contained 
no notion of service to the members of a lower culture. Its arrogant 
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assumption of racial and cultural superiority was not mitigated by 
Christian principles of responsibility and compassion. The National 
Socialists, however, did not completely neglect the appeal to idealism. 
That would have been unnatural and fatal to their popularity. The 
egalitarian people's community was a millenarian conception that 
satisfied the German worker’s hope for justice and happiness. 

The promise to put an end to Czech competition and to assure work, 
good wages, and security to German workers was not accompanied by 
any clear-cut statement about how this was to be accomplished. But it 
had the irresistible attraction of undertaking to do it immediately, 
without waiting on long-term political and economic developments. 
Many workers objected to the slowness of the Social Democratic 
solution, which was to raise the Czechs’ standard of living and thus 
their wage demands until the employers no longer found it profitable 
to hire them. 

The political and cultural paragraphs of the DAP’s official programs 
contained some positive propositions that could have provided the 
basis of an idealistic movement bringing together the middle classes 
and the proletariat. A bridge between nationalism and socialism, the 
two great liberating ideologies of the nineteenth century, might, in 
Meinecke’s opinion, as he said in his Deutsche Katastrophe, have pre- 
vented much of the later tragedy of Central Europe. Many democratic 
groups could have joined in supporting social reform, separation of 
church and state, free development of nationality, the expansion of 
free state secular education, rights for women, giving the worker his 
share of the national dividend, recognition of his dignity, and rejection 
of class conflict. The opposition to “‘modern life” in National Socialist 
pronouncements — especially explicit in Jung’s book, where he dreams 
of a happy peasantry and artisanry enjoying order without servitude, 
giving common needs priority over private advantage, effecting 
creative reforms and moral regeneration, despising mammon and 
materialism — was often conventional and superficial, but it echoed 
valid criticisms of contemporary industrial civilization and of both 
Liberalism and Socialism that were circulating among idealistic 
observers. 

The National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft in which class differences 
would be reconciled contained the possibility of healing the serious 
breach in Austrian society. It proposed a way of overcoming undeniable 
evils in Liberal democracy and Marxist socialism. Based on national 
homogeneity and the derivation of political rights from membership in 
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the body politic, a Volksgemeinschaft of almost any form can be 
considered a “voluntarist’’ democracy. That is not the same thing, 
however, as a parliamentary, or rechtsstaatlich, democracy. The will of 
a Volksgemeinschaft can forge the kind of government it wants out 
of its white-hot unity, but in doing so it destroys all intellectual, 
political and racial individuality within itself. Everything that does not 
conform to the norm is destroyed. Such a government may well 
develop, by its inner logic, into a totalitarian dictatorship. 

While the Austrian National Socialist movement was a radical 
democratic movement in certain important respects, it was socialist in 
its condemnation of capitalism and parliamentarism and in its belief 
that social injustice was caused by human institutions which could be 
changed. At the same time it rejected many fundamental tenets of 
socialism, notably internationalism and the class war. It blamed 
Social Democracy equally with capitalism for the ills of the wor- 
kers. 

In no sense was it an anti-labor or “yellow union’’ movement. The 
majority of its adherents were workers, members of nationalist unions 
in Bohemia. Their social and economic status was the same as that of 
workers who belonged to Social Democratic or Christian Social unions. 
The Social Democrats tried to draw a distinction between the “‘genuine 
working class,” international and democratic, and the anti-Marxist 
nationalists, whom they called kleinbirgerlich and reactionary, but 
they exaggerated the differences. In the 1880’s the nationalist unions 
had a strong ständisch flavor, but the upsurge of nationalism after the 
Badeni crisis of 1897 brought in thousands of industrial workers. 
National Socialism was strong among the miners of the coalfields of 
northwestern Bohemia, where enterprises were on a large scale, and 
among the proletarianized Gesellen of the northeast. Following or 
encouraging the trend in the composition of the membership, Burschofs- 
ky had changed the name of his paper from the Deutscher Geselle to the 
Deutscher Arbeiter. Practically all the National Socialist leaders came 
from a working-class milieu. Moreover, both the unions and the party 
appear to have been democratically organized and run. The union 
heads and the party directorate were elected by the membership, and 
party policy was discussed and voted on by the directorate or by a 
larger body of elected delegates to a party congress. There is no 
evidence of any domination by employers, aristocrats, or the rich, who 
might hope to use the movement to circumvent democracy. 

The distribution of National Socialism cannot be exactly correlated 
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with the distribution of Czech immigration. Its prevalence was affected 
also by local economic and social conditions and the chance factor of 
local leadership. The centers of National Socialist strength, however, 
had certain characteristics in common: namely, recent Czech movement 
into industrial work in a German-speaking district (Vienna and Graz 
experienced Slav immigration and in various relevant respects repro- 
duced the economic and racial situation in northern Bohemia), crisis in 
the principal industries with consequent sharpened rivalry for jobs, a 
type of industrial work emphasizing skill and therefore creating a high 
degree of social cohesion and group consciousness, an unusually strong 
sense of identification with their homes among the German workers 
and a consequent reluctance to “flow freely” as “factors of production” 
to opportunities in other places. 

The ultimate source of the National Socialist movement, lies 
in the complicated legacy of the French and Industrial Revolutions. 
This was the necessary general precondition for the events that form 
the core of this study. Throughout Western Europe the moral au- 
thority of the old order had been destroyed, liberal political and 
economic systems had been set up, and the masses had begun to play a 
conscious active role in the direction of public affairs. In Austria during 
the nineteenth century the Liberal polity and Josefine enlightened 
despotism permitted the growth of parties that worked for an ever 
larger measure of democracy. With the progress of the Industrial 
Revolution economic democracy came to seem equally important. 
Many workers were attracted by the theories of Social Democracy. 
Others supported the demands of democratic radicalism, one aspect of 
which was nationalism. The aggressive and intolerant nationalism of 
the Austrian German workers in Bohemia-Moravia gave birth to the 
idea of an exclusive egalitarian Volksgemeinschaft. The desire to realize 
this idea was a prime factor in the emergence of an Austrian National 
Socialist movement. 

Certain circumstances peculiar to Austria account for the powerful 
appeal of National Socialism in the border provinces. There was first, 
as this study has shown, the competition for jobs between Czech 
and German workers caused by the largescale immigration of Czechs 
into the newly industrialized German-speaking areas. Economic 
rivalry poisoned the relations between the two peoples in all strata of 
the population. In the large group that gained a livelihood in govern- 
ment employment tension became even more acute after the Czech 
parties in the Reichsrat succeeded in maneuvering successive imperial 
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governments into establishing “equality”? between Czechs and Ger- 
mans in all branches of the civil service. The insecurity of Austrian 
German workers in general, their indignation at being worsted in the 
labor market by “‘inferior’’ Czechs, and their refusal to submit without 
a struggle combined to create a psychological climate favorable to the 
growth of a totalitarian movement. 

Secondly, when the German workers in self-defense formed pro- 
tective associations, their fear and hatred of the Czechs was intensified 
by collective support and the demagogy of nationalist leaders. Linked 
in larger federations, these associations formed something like a 
German nationalist labor “movement” whose leaders not only called 
for action against Czech competition but asserted that both laissez- 
faire capitalism and Marxian socialism were responsible for the plight 
of the German workers. In these circumstances, they said, the German 
workers must be realistic and fight for their own interests with any 
means that came to hand. The Pan-German leader Georg von Schöne- 
rer, who after the Badeni crisis was the man of the hour in Austria, 
was the patron of the convention of nationalist protective associations 
held at Eger in 1899, and his interest in them contributed greatly to 
their gathering strength. His inflammatory speeches helped them to 
increase their memberships and gave their leaders a feeling of mission 
beyond mere haggling for jobs and benefits. Schönerer expressed 
extreme nationalist ideas of race and dared to break with the German 
Austrian tradition of loyalty to the Austrian empire and the Catholic 
religion. His influence must be considered of great importance in 
popularizing the mystique of a Volksgemeinschaft. 

Another factor contributing to the development of a National 
Socialist doctrine and party was the attitude of the Social Democrats 
toward the Czech-German conflict. Their reiteration of the necessity 
of proletarian solidarity, their insistence that national differences must 
be ignored or covered up in the labor movement, repelled many German 
workers. Their theory that the problem of Czech competition should be 
solved by raising the Czech standard of living made the Germans feel 
that they were actually on the side of the Czechs. German workers, it 
seemed, must turn elsewhere for help. Under the impact of working- 
class nationalism the Social Democratic party organizations in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Styria declined in voting strength between the 
elections of 1907 and IgII. 

Marxian socialism, moreover, was increasingly under attack from 
unions affiliated with the party. Many elements of the working class — 
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“grave-digger of capitalism” though it might be — had come to feel 
that their interests were entangled with the capitalist system; they 
did not want to abolish it so much as to get a bigger share of its profits. 
Revisionist socialism was an expression of the desire of many workers 
throughout Europe for an immediate slice of capitalism’s new wealth 
in preference to a long unhappy wait for the realization of the Marxist 
dream. To some Bohemian German labor leaders alliance with the 
middle class of their own nationality seemed a surer way to im- 
prove the workers’ condition than sticking to proletarian solidarity. 
Ausobsky, Schumeier, and above all Pernerstorfer represented almost 
a National Socialist wing of Austrian Social Democracy. The apparent 
irreconcilability of proletarian unity and national liberty — itself a 
condition of personal liberty — placed the Social Democrats in a di- 
lemma from which the National Socialists profited. 

_ The bulwarks that a stable democracy might have erected against 
the advance of National Socialism were absent owing to the Austrian 
failure to develop a working parliamentary government or a large 
democratic party combining the best elements of Liberalism and 
Socialism. The suffrage was successively extended until by 1907 it was 
universal, but political democracy did not create a sense of responsi- 
bility in the masses. After 1897 there was a marked trend toward the 
use of force and corruption to gain political ends. On more than one 
occasion the spirit of the mob dominated the Reichsrat. Fairly-made 
parliamentary decisions were followed by rioting and bloodshed. This 
atmosphere of cynicism and violence does not explain the rise of 
National Socialism, but it undoubtedly conditioned some workers to 
prefer the DAP’s program of immediate action to the gradualist 
humanitarian methods of the Social Democrats. 

Since the DAP found its chief support among the industrial workers 
of northern Bohemia, the most important thing in its favor appears to 
have been its emphasis on the well-being of the skilled German worker. 
But aside from its racial partisanship the DAP sounded many notes 
which elicited a wide popular response. It preached hatred and con- 
tempt of a visible enemy, it criticized most existing institutions, it 
offered the prospect of a better life. The DAP, in fact, was truly akin to 
the masses, reflecting their emotions, their ignorance, and their sense 
of their own capacities. Of the various Austrian parties oriented 
toward the interests of industrial labor it was the only one not domi- 
nated at least partially by intellectual rebels from other classes. The 
ideas it promulgated were already circulating through the working- 
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class population. Many Social Democrats, Christian Socialists, and 
democratic radicals agreed sub rosa with its contentions. 

Another thing that favored the DAP was the workers’ increasing 
indifference to idealist theory and concentration on material benefits. 
The DAP knew how to exploit this shift. It attacked the postulates of 
both liberal democracy and Marxist socialism as visionary and useless 
if not actually harmful to German labor. Its own aim was not to 
liberate all mankind but to seize a privileged position for German wor- 
kers. At the same time the party theorists shrewdly broadened the 
category of labor to include all who lived by their work - the white- 
collared and the blue-collared masses, later described by Hitler as the 
workers of “brain and brawn.” 

The DAP had the further advantage of possessing a large reservoir of 
followers in the German nationalist trade unions and protective 
associations. These also provided agents for spreading the gospel and a 
skeleton on which to drape party organization and discipline. 

Finally, National Socialism was suited to the times. Its nature and 
content fitted it to flourish in a period of national and economic 
tension, weakened social discipline, and declining public morality. 

As to why the DAP did not become an even more powerful mass 
party, one answer is that its growth was limited by the very factors 
that contributed to its success. It reflected the spirit of the time — the 
passion for plenty and power — but it was not the only party to follow 
the trend and profit from it. The Social Democrats and Christian 
Socialists and radical nationalists also concentrated on material 
objectives, and the more they accomplished in this line the less reason 
the workers had to forsake them for a new party. The relative pros- 
perity of the decade between 1904 and 1914 facilitated labor’s drive for 
better pay and shorter hours, collective-bargaining contracts and more 
political democracy; the Social Democrats, whose leadership of the 
drive was acknowledged, reaped the credit. What was perhaps even 
more important, the German wing of the Social Democratic Party, 
goaded by the nationalism of the Czech wing, increasingly combated 
the employers’ tendency to hire the cheaper Czechs and fought the 
Czech parties at the polls. This, of course, took the wind out of the 
DAP's sails. 

Other reasons why the DAP’s membership did not expand beyond 
a certain point may be briefly enumerated. The hostility between 
Czech and German Social Democrats, which in 1918-19 went almost 
as far as civil war, gave to the German party something of the character 
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of a National Socialist movement. As a result the slogans of the DAP 
lost their uniqueness and their impact. The growing national awareness 
of the small peasants led them to break with the Pan-Germans but did 
not take them into the DAP camp. Instead, they tended to join the 
Deutsche Agrarpartei, whose general philosophy and agricultural 
program were similar to the later Nazis’ peasant program. Most master 
artisans and small shopkeepers felt too closely connected with bourgeois 
classes to join a party that was so much an expression of the aspi- 
rations of wage-earners as the DAP. The DAP’s almost exclusive 
concern with the difficulties of German Austrian workers in Bohemia- 
Moravia weakened its appeal in other areas and social strata not 
acutely conscious of Czech competition in the labor market. Member- 
ship was naturally held down by the Marxist habit of beating up 
nationalist union organizers and party workers, a form of calculated 
violence that the Marxists called party discipline and the National 
Socialists Parteiterrorismus. Hitler later used this equation of party 
rivalry with the suppression of legitimate popular demands in order to 
discredit parliamentary democracy. 

Finally, the National Socialist movement in Austria did not produce 
or attract any first-class rabble-rouser, such as Schönerer of the Pan- 
Germans or Lueger of the Christian Socialists. It had a revolutionary 
idea but no dynamic orator to kindle the populace with a fiery statement 
of revolutionary intentions. Its leaders either failed to grasp the value 
of uncompromising boldness or were afraid of being charged with 
treason. The lack of effective leadership forced it to rely on programs 
written at party congresses; and written pledges are rarely as effective 
as the spoken word. A great leader gives a movement glamour. His 
personality lends an illusion of plausibility and consistency to its 
promises and dramatizes its slogans so that people are deeply stirred by 
them. Unable to effect the rapid conversion of the masses, the DAP 
could hope to achieve power only by adopting the shock tactics of a 
ruthless minority. For this it lacked the essential Unbedingtheit on 
which Schönerer and later Hitler capitalized. The very slogans of 
Austrian National Socialism seemed half-hearted; they contained few 
such simple striking catchwords as blood, soil, and leadership. There 
was, besides, the simple fact that the decade before 1914 was a period 
of high employment and rising living standards. Prosperity took the 
edge off the workers’ eagerness for revolutionary action. A revolution- 
ary party, however, cannot rise to power by the methods used by 
parties in the democratic tradition. It has to seize power, as the 
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Bolsheviks did in Petrograd in November, 1917, and the Nazis in 
Germany after Hitler was appointed Chancellor. 

The nature and extent of the connection between the Austrian 
National Socialist Party into which the DAP developed and the 
German National Socialist Party which Hitler built up have not been 
established. It cannot be said that the one prepared the ground for 
the other or served as a model for it, but the similarities between the 
two are so many and so striking that they can hardly be ascribed to 
coincidence. In general the programs of the two parties set up the 
same goals, denounced the same institutions, and used words in the 
same special sense. The “national socialism” of both meant full 
employment for German workers through a planned economy and the 
subjection of foreign peoples. Both rejected the freedom established by 
a liberal polity and laissez-faire economy for the freedom enforced by 
the controls of a welfare state. Both subscribed to the Marxist in- 
dictment of capitalism and at the same time condemned Marxism as 
theoretical, utopian, imported, and part of the rottenness of the very 
order it claimed it would replace. In the ideology of both, the basis of 
society was a new class that took in all who earned their living by toil, 
from unskilled manual laborers to scientists, writers, and industrial 
managers. Both emphasized the superiority of Germans and brazenly 
ignored civil and moral laws in order to exalt the status of Germans. 
The sinister Nazi doctrines of blood, soil, and Lebensraum were only a 
further step in this direction. 

The reasons for the appearance of similar ideas and political parties 
in other places in Europe, where the Czech-German antagonism was not 
operative, and the question of a common denominator among them lie 
outside the scope of this study. The role of national borderlands in 
creating ideologies of this type certainly deserves more thorough 
examination. 

When the war ended, the Austrian National Socialist Party ceased 
to exist. Its members became subjects of several states, and the party 
broke up into separate sections organized in the Austrian Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Knirsch and Jung were the principal 
figures in the Czechoslovak party, which was supported by some 
dozen local newspapers. In Bielitz, formerly a city of eastern Silesia, 
now included in Poland, the head was Oskar Kotschi; in the Austrian 
Republic it was Riehl, who also acted as executive secretary of an 
office called the Interstate Chancellery, created to keep the fractured 
movement together. When a National Socialist Party, the NSDAP, 
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was founded at Munich in 19109, it joined the Interstate Chancellery 
under Riehl’s presidency. Riehl claimed credit for the adoption of the 
swastika in 1920 as the emblem of National Socialism in place of the 
hammer and oak leaves, which later became the emblem of the Nazi 
Labor Service. 

The chief activity of the Nazis — as they may now fairly be called - in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia in the early 1920’s was agitating for the 
Anschluss and building an influential political movement through 
propaganda and recruiting. In 1920 the Interstate Chancellery held a 
plenary session at Salzburg, after which Hitler visited Vienna and Linz 
and addressed party meetings. The rapid growth of the Nazi movement 
in Bavaria, led by Hitler, raised the question of who should control the 
party in Austria and Czechoslovakia. Riehl could not compete with 
Hitler, who knew how to combine oratory and terrorism. In August, 
1923, after a stormy session of the Chancellery at Salzburg, Riehl was 
deposed and resigned from the party. A faction in the party favored its 
complete subordination to Hitler, and with Hitler’s help, after his 
release from Landsberg prison in 1924, this faction got control. 

In 1926, at a meeting of Austrian party leaders, held significantly 
at Munich under the chairmanship of Hitler, the majority voted for the 
unconditional personal leadership of Hitler - as the German Party had 
done in 1925 — and for his Twenty-Five Points. Richard Suchenwirth, 
an Austrian secondary-school teacher, was made leader of the party’s 
Austrian branch, which became a regional unit of the NSDAP wholly 
under the control of the Reich directorate at Munich. Hitler ordered a 
thorough purge of all who had favored autonomy for the Austrian 
party. Henceforth Austrian National Socialism was closely identified 
with the person of Hitler and was often referred to simply as the 
Hitlerbewegung. 
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